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LEACOCK CHUMCH, PENNSYLVANIA, 


oy Phe good plan of ing historical dis- 
courses the, Day ing is 
worthy of general. adoption, for, whst more 
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“What in our younger years we saw, |. 

The Presbytery of Donegal responded 
= to the Ciroular of the Presbyterian 
istorical Society, by enjoining it on all the 
ministers to draw up histories of their con- 
tions.’ In obedience to this judicious 
irection, inquiriese-heve been vigorously 
set on foot. Sabliehe the congregation of 


this year their exeniple has followed 
"by their Lent Afi ex- 
‘tended 'n ‘Of Dr. Leaman’s performance 


appeared in ‘the’ Presbyterjan,' commending 
it highly! and 


fair ‘the rb 
‘fag gase of its ‘first se is seen in the 
“ame of Paradise, which they bestowed on 
a portionof it. ‘Whence came the names of 
“Sadsbury and Leacock? Probably from lo- 
“ealities in England. anor Ww 
-mamed in honour of Sir John Fagg, an inti- 
te friend of Algernon Sidney and of Wil- 
‘Penn, an alderman of London, and a 
land-holder. | 
with a sprinkling of t ugue- 
‘note, why’ had. in Ulster 
“eounty; New York, were ready to take up 
land in Leacock as seon as it-came into 
Market, Among the French -settlers in 
Lancaster county, were the descendants of 
-Louis Dubois, and Hugh Fiere, the first 
sruling elder and the first deacon in the new 
Paltz, when the Rev. Mr. Daillie organized 
‘the Hugdenot church in Ulster county, in 
‘the seventeenth century. The name of Fiere 
has long since changed into Ferree. 
_ The Colonial Legislature, in 1731, gave 
religious socicties the right to hold 
without being incorporated ; inst this 
law it was very natural for the vestry of 
Christ Church to enter their protest, al- 
though it was of eminent service to our 
yapidly increasing congregations. 
Ta 1737, the people living at the 
‘west end of the Valley of Pequea, asked 
as of Donegal Presbytery, to build a 
-house of worship ; but to this, an objection 
offered, as the east end, or Pequea, was then 
‘vacant and engaged in endeavouring to set- 
tle a pastor, and needed the help of those 
‘who had hitherto been joined with them. 
, , or the west end, was desirous of 
auiting with them in the call te Mr. David 
‘Alexander, but insisted on haying a meet- 
Tng-bonae, of their own, jn e 
regularly preach. | seemed, premature 
to the Presb tery, and also to the Synod, in 
1788, Leacoc fine in a forest and being 
accessible chiefly* by bridle-paths, the roads 
‘being round-about, and making the distance 
‘too long for Sabbath days’ journeys. The 
Bynod laying their request over to the next 
year, the people took up land and built on 
It a structure of logs, having been made a 
‘congregation by the allowance of the Pres- 
‘bytery. The Synod, in 1740, decided that 
‘the site (the one on which the church now 
gtands) was at as great a distance from Pe- 
ue&a as. was suitable, and that therefore 
Teetend Presbytery should give them sup- 
lies. The meeting-house was seven miles 
m Pequea, on land bought of Mr. John 
Verner for five shillings, Pennsylvania cur- 


renc 
. Woiltow mentions with great respect the 
mes of two ministers in Scotland of this 
name (where it was pronounced Warner), 
who overlived their brethren who had been 
sufferers with them for the gospel’s sake un- 
der the house of Stuart. Among the de- 
peendants o.° Mr. Verner of Leacock, ma 
be mentioned that eminent lawyer, John V. 
Henry, .Esq., of Albany, and his son, the 
Bev. James V. Henry. 
» On the division of the Synod, in 1741, 
d.eacock was ready, with its to 
entreat the help of the new side brethren, 
and was visited in the fall of 1741, by the 
Rev. John Rowland and the Rev. James 
Cam They depended on occasional 
gupplies, and probably joined, in 1748, with 
Pequea in a call to the Rev. John Rodgers. 
The Rev. Robert Smith was ordained and 


installed pastor of the two con ions by 
New. Castle Presbytery, Marc , 1751. 


He resigned the charge of Leacock in 1759, 
and the next year, in connection with Lan- 
easter, it addressed its supplication to New 
Brunswick Presbytery, and again in 1763. 
The union with Lancaster was formed as 
early as April 1760, although then the lat- 
ter place had no meeting-house. They made 
a call, in April 1769, to Mr. John Wood- 
bull, for so many years the honoured patri- 
exch of Freehold. He had declined a call 
to Bedminster, now Lannington, and ac- 
cepting the call to Leacock and Lancaster, 
was dismissed, by New Castle Presbytery, 
to Donegal Presbytery; but the 

tion. being transferred soon after to New 
Castle Presbytery, that body met at Lancas- 
ter, July 31, 1770, and on the next day, at 
Leacock, ordained and installed him, only 
ene-third of his time being given to Lancas- 
ter. Dr. Timlow supposes him te have been 
ordained by Donegal Presbytery ; but neither 
Dr. Smith, nor Mr. McDowell, nor Mr. 


belonged to that judicature. 
et ber 1778, Freehold made a call to 
Mr. Woodbull. His congregations strenu- 
ously endeavoured to retain him, but in 
yaia, and in April 1780, he became a mem- 
ker of New Brunswick Presbytery. 

. Dr. Timlow.bas been so fortunate as to 
obtain .a copy of the sermon preached by 
the Bev. Isaac V. Brown at the funeral of 
.. Woedhull, and also a valuable letter 
Dr. John McDowell, of reminiscences 
his venerated Be. 

ow, it is hoped, wi & copy 

in the collections of 
the. Historical Society ; and, we hope, a copy 
of Mr, Brown’s sermon may be placed in its 
library... Dr.. Woodhull collected many cu- 


nous illustrative of . our early 
Church history ; 
from 
¥ale, to; Jonathan Dicki 
benfion cf books and clothes on 
a "s at New London. Are these 
papers now known to be axtant?, Where? 
On, the 30th of Ostober 1780, Mr. Ne- 


Welshard was the 
end was ordained in. 


| eure; and profit.” | 


| Four youn 


wea 


.. Zo him succeeded. the Rev. Joseph Barr 
dim the pastoral care of Leacock and Middle 
Octorara, in 1823, and be faithfully served 
them until declining health led him first to 
rege Middle Octorara, and, in the spring 
of 1846, to leave.Leacock. The present 
pastor was installed November 4, 1846. 


The discourse is yery neatly printed, and 
is written in a very style, 
well repaying perusal. There are nota few 
‘errors, arising probably from taking for 
| ted whatever has been printed. us, 

the case of Mr. Creaghead, he had no son 
in the ministry at White Clay; he was him- 
self pastor there before settling at Pequea; 
nor did Mr. Boyd exceed all the rapid trips 
“ever heard of, in crossing the Atlantic and 
‘being married in Treland just ten days after 
he was ordained at Uctorara. | 

_ Mr. Creaghead ay was the fathe 
of Judge George Oraghed - he wrote his 
name), & ruling elder in Lower Brandy- 
wine, Delaware, in 1769, and of of the 
Council of Delaware, in 1787, whan the 
Federal Constitution was ratified. It was 
probably his son William, who, going to Vir- 

inia in early life, was a ruling elder of Mr. 

avies at Hanover, and who closed a long 
life in Lunenburg. Dr. Alexander knew 
him, and honoured him. He ey of him 
as one of the first projectors of the scheme 
of African Colonization. His son, George 
‘Craighead, died a few years ago at the age of 
ninety. Both he and his maiden sister, re- 
cently deceased, are spoken of as sincere and 
Christians. J. E. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


At the recent meeting of the Presbyte 
of Newcastle the Rev. John B. Spotswood, 
D. D. and Mr. Jefferson Ramsey, ruling 
elder, were elected commissioners to the 
General Assembly. Their alternates are 
the Rev. James L. Mackey and Mr. Wil- 
liam Thompson. The concurred 
in the overture of the Synod to the Assem- 
bly, regarding the division of the Synod. 
The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Abraham De Witt and the Rock church 
was dissolved. Against this action a pro- 
test was recorded, and a complaint entered. 
The congregations of Green Hill and Rock- 
land had leave to employ the Rev. A. Tude- 
hope as their stated supply. Two students 
on probation were taken under their care. 
men were licensed to preach, 
viz: E. D. Mackey, James Reardon, Samuel 
R. Gayley, and Charles R. Mills. A plan 
for benevolent operations was recommended 
to all their congregations, embracing their 
division into districts; the appointment of a 
collector for each district; his soliciting, at 
least once a quarter, from every family 
therein contributions to each of the benevo- 
lent schemes of our Church ; the appointing 
of a treasurer, who, directed by the session, 
is to forward the sums collected to their 
appropriate objects; and the presenting of 
an annual report to the 


BLYTH’S LETTERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRECBYTERIAN.) 
Most beautiful spot in Germany—A castle and 
instruments of torture—A sight of the Em- 
peror of Austria—His favourite country re- 
treat—I lence of travelling with roy- 
ality—A slow rail-car—Return to Vienna— 

The Emperor behind his time. 

Vienna, ——, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—It is well that I have not 
committed myself by speaking in the superla- 
tive degree of any of the villages in this beau- 
tiful land. My note book is full of “ mosts,” 

prefixes to commendatory adjectives; but in 

is more sober writing, I find that I must rub 
them all out till I get to the last hamlet of the 
charming Tyrol, Salzburg is indeed allowed 
by common consent to be the most beautiful 
spotin Germany; and certainly when I reached 
there I was disposed to say amen to the judg- 
ment. There are certain spots that you can- 
not describe at all, and you can hardly tell 
why you like them; but they come up in your 
after-thoughts like fairy pictures— indistinct 
as dreams, yet ever thereafter real substantial 
resting-places for pleasant memories. I can- 
not, therefore, give you the topography of 
Salzburg, or tell you how mountain stands re- 
lated to valley, or wood to plain. I only know 
that while there I could not stay in the house. 
A clear sky and delightful air invited me 
forth, and I went wandering for hours over the 
beautiful Moiichsberg. The well-beaten foot- 
path showed that this mountain was a favour- 
ite resort, and by following them out I was 
brought to many a ravishing spot, where new 
combinations of the beautiful and sublime re- 
warded my zeal, and planted in me 4 new ex- 
perience of God’s creating love and bounty. 
Some have compared this scenery to that of 
Switzerland, but I cannot see why. The 
hoary frowning brows of Swiss mountains are 
not here, nor the strong contrast of the daz- 
zling glacier, with its green and purple fringe 
of flowers; but the contrasts are all milder, 
like those in a pleasing, rather than in a start- 
ling picture; calming to the soul, and making 
it thoughtful rather than rousing it to the en- 
thusiasm which so runs away with your so- 
briety in the Alps. And so I leave you to 
guess what the scenery is, while I lead you by 
& pleasant path along the brow of the hill to 
the castle. It looks down directly upon the 
city from the summit of a lofty rock, whose 
bare perpendicular sides proclaim its security 
from the attack of all foes. It is a famous old 
castle of the feudal times, formerly the resi- 
dence of the archbishops of Salzburg, who 
reigned here in regal splendour over the ad- 
jacent country. We went through its long 
apartments, now used as barracks, saw the 
soiled and faded tapestry, the signs of former 
splendour, and the little chamber where one of 
the archbishops was once imprisoned for get- 
ting married. Then we went into the little 
low torture chamber, and saw the racks, and 
screws, and pullies, that a hundred and fifty 
years ago were made the instruments of conver- 
sion, or of martyrdom, to thousands of poor 
Protestants who preferred truth to safety. 

Our stay at Salzburg was signalized by our 
first encounter with Francis Joseph, the young 
Emperor of Austria. We were told at the 
breakfast table that by going into the street at 
ten o’clock we could see “his Majesty,” and we 
concluded the matter was momentous enough 


*to justify the trouble, so we planted ourselves 


by the statue of Mozart, (who was born here) 
and waited patiently for royalty. We had not 
long to wait, for in a few minutes he rode by 
in his carriage—an object of wonder to a very 


| enthusiastic crowd. A small man, slighfly 


‘built, and of light complexion, his face indi- 
cated anything but the great talents ascribed 
to him, and fully sustained the reputation of 
German nobility for extreme ugliness. He 
was on his way to the Konige-see, where, with 
“King Max” of Bavaria, he was to indulge in 
one of those royal farcical sports called hunts, 
where the poor fretted deer, driven up into a 


| ‘eorner by the sportemen, has the honour of 


receiving his death blow from the rifle of roy- 


alty, . 

The next day we went to Ischl, a few years 
ago an obscure village, but lately become the 
moet fashionable summer resort in Austria. 
It owes its fame to its salt baths, but perhaps 
mach more to the fact that the Emperor has here 
built a villa, and the whole Court come down 


Truth dowel 
forms, and, be 


retreat can any where be imagined. A small 
green valley, girt about with hills, divided into 
two parts by a sparkling stream, and dotted all 
over with tasteful cottages, it seemed like a 
little paradise into which court intrigues and 
follies had. no business to intrude, The sim- 
ple villa of the Emperor is said to be the most 
favourite of all his residences, and here he 
spends much time with his young bride, seek- 
ing freedom as far as it is possible from 
the slavish etiquette that always surrounds a 
monarch. We walked through his beautiful 
oneres till long after night set in, and looked 


‘down from an eminence upon the royal cottage 


| 


| 


all brilliantly illuminated, the Empress being 
already there, and the Emperor expected from 
Salzburg every moment. 

And here royalty began to be a burden to 
us. We found out that we were all travelling 
the same road, and that the Court was an 
oppressive monopoly that interferred greatly 


with the regular course of events. On inquir- 


ing that night for the means of getting on in 


‘the morning, we discovered that the Court had 


chartered all the horses in town, and that the 
only vehicle to be despatched next day would 
be a very large Inmbering stell-wagon, drawn 
by two very lean, consumptive horses, and that 
the first comers would be first served with a 
seat. This required an appearance at the 
coach office at the early dawn, and nearly an 
hour before the time of departure. The dis- 


‘proportion between the number of passengers, 


and the capacity of the vehicle, demanded very 
close packing, and I found myself wedged in 
between a fat German, who persisted in wear- 
ing several cloaks, and a capacious woman, 
who hedged in my legs with a great many 
paper parcels, and who alarmingly expanded 


‘her elbows to save from all contusions and 


jolts a favourite parrot that she held on her 
lap. Fortunately, the journey lasted but two 
hours, when we were transferred to a little 
steamboat on Lake Gmunden. Here we were 
delayed an hour beyond sailing time by the 
Court, who, satisfied that the boat would wait 
for them, took no account of the travellers that 
had to wait also to their great inconvenience. 
At last they come bustling on board, not the 
Emperor, but numbers of his satellites, with 
golden fleece, crosses, and eagles, pinned like 
“favours” on their breasts. Their carriages 
were piled into a scow, which we took in tow, 
and then we started. The lake is but ten 
miles long, and the scenery about it very 
charming. It is a quiet basin of crystal wa- 
ter, here washing green slopes, and there 
gently rippling against dark rocky walls, while 
a few castles and villas on the heights around, 
lend an additional interest to the picture. We 
were scarcely an hour in reaching the village 
of Gmunden, where we were awaited by hun- 
dreds of people, who crowded the dock, and 
with eyes wide distended, searched for the 
Emperor. As he was not there, the people 
went off disappointed, to catch a mouthful of 
dinner, and then come back in time for the 
next arrival. 

But the Emperor had effectually done our 
business for us. We were too late for the 
cars, and we must pay the penalty of travel- 
ling with royalty, by waiting till nightfall, and 
then riding half the night. We sought the 
heights about the village, and lay around 
promiscuously on the hill-sides, looking up into 
the broad light sky, or watching the shadows 
chasing each other over the lake. It was a 
long lazy day, and yet not without its plea- 
sures. It was somewhat of a new experience 
not to be in a hurry, and as a philosophical 
fish will sometimes lie floating and dreaming 
on the waves without moving a fin, and will 
seem to take infinite satisfaction in so doing, 
so I found it a pleasure to be listless awhile, 
and gave my mind up to my own capricious 
wandering thoughts and dreams. And they 
bore me about very strangely into all lands 
of the real and fancied world, but into none 
where there seemed a softer air or a brighter 
sun than the land where my kindred dwell— 
home, sweet home, where all voices are so 
gentle, all eyes so loving, and all hearts so 
warm. 

I was awakened from my reveries by my 
companions, who shook me rudely, and told 
me to come away, or we would miss the cars 
again. And so we all went down from the 
hill-side, and shut ourselves up in the narrow 
compartment of a wretched car on a tram- 
railroad. The locomotive was a lean horse, 
whose progress was much retarded by a head 
wind, and by frequent stoppages, apparently 
for the benefit of the vénders of cakes and ap- 
ples. Our sole companion was an Austrian 
priest, who divided his attention between a 
store of cakes, his prayer book, and a very 
dull conversation, into which we tried to in- 
veigle him. We discussed the questions of 
miraculous pictures and church architecture, 
and gathered a store of edifying information 
about the saints whose physiognomies had be- 
come familiar to us in fresco paintings. And 
so passed wearily eight hours, and at midnight 
we were landed at Linz, which city we had 
left just about a month before. The Court had 
forestalled all the good hotels, and it was only 
after much trouble that we found a night’s 
shelter in a dingy tavern, where, thanks to 
our weariness, we slept as soundly as the Em- 
peror in the Town Hall. 

We had intended to go to Prague, directly 
through Bohemia by another tram-road, but 
our courage failed us in the morning, and we 
concluded again to float down the Danube to 
this city. Our second sail was pleasingly 
varied by the sensation excited along the whole 
shore by the prospect of seeing the Emperor. 
He was to leave about an hour after ourselves, 
in a special steamer which we saw lying at the 
dock bedecked with flags and streamers. At 
every village the shores were crowded with 
people, the military were drawn up in full 


parade, dress and great banners floating in the 
air, spoke out a welcome to Francis Joseph and 
his royal bride. There was hardly less ex- 
citement on our own steamer, for we expected 
soon to be overtaken, and to catch a glimpse 


of the pageant as it shot by us. But we got 
to Vienna first; we drew up to the landing 
place, and met thousands of anxious faces, 


and many 8 voice cried out, “ When will they 


be here?” Again, as a month ago, we put 


ourselves into a hack, but not now as then did 
we ride through an almost solitary street ; every 
window was crowded with faces, and people 

jostled each other closely on the side-walks. | 
But yet for hours the royal party did not come. 
Accidents will happen in royal families as in 
the most respectable of private ones. A rock 
in the bed of the river had torn a hole in the 
bottom of his steamer, and so royalty had to 
be bundled off to another, which brought them 
slowly and late at night into the capital. We 
took, I am afraid, a little malicious pleasure 
in this change of the cards, and thought that ds 
royalty had kept us up to a very unseasonable 
hour the night before, it was quite just that 
this night they should share our experience ; we 
slept soundly over the reflection. 


Burra. 
THEMES FOR PREACHERS. 
It were easy to entertain men’s minds 


with new discourse, if our task were rather 
to please than gam for there are many 
things which, wi 

brought forth as new and strange to ey 
hearers. whic 
chiefly concern us to know and practise, and 
these are to be more 
and pressed. The 
inspired writers, drew from too full a spring 
to be ebb of matter; but they rather chose 
profitable iterations than unprofitable variety, 


and 80 ought we.—Leighion, 


little labour, might be 
But there are a few things 


uently represented - 
e Peter, and other 


Amore-qaiet, beautifal 
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«1 was stricken deer, thet left the herd- 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infixed, 
My panting side wes charg’d, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by one, who had himself 

Been hurt by th’ archers. In his side he bore, 

And in his bands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.” 

Among the many kind and sympathizing 
visitors who came to cheer us amid our sor- 
rows, when left orphans in the old house at 
home, was a young man, a friend of the 
family, who had been for some time absent 
at a large town “over the mountains.” He 
was sincerely pious, and was looking for- 
ward to the ministry, which he afterwards 
entered. At this time his mind seemed to 
have been absorbed with what he had wit- 
nessed during his late absence. A strange 
minister, of no little note, had been for some 
time preaching in the town alluded to, which 
‘I shall call G——, and his labours had been 
attended with remarkable results. Numbers 
of the most gay, worldly, and hardened had 
been hopefully converted; the whole com- 
munity was more or less affected; most ap- 
proving, but some ridiculing and opposing. 
Several cases of special interest were nar- 
rated by our visitor. 

I knew not at the time why it was, and, 
indeed, scarcely took cognizance of the fact, 
but the statements of our friend engaged my 
attention, and laid hold on my feelings. 
Only one other member of the family be- 
sides myself was at that time “ without hope 
and without God in the world,” and that 
one had been deeply impressed by the sad 
affliction which had befallen us. I did not 
at all relish her conversation, which ran so 
unceasingly on this subject; and the idea of 
turning my own attention at this time to the 
claims of religion, was most unwelcome. I was 
but barely emerging from boyhood ; had, as 
I supposed, a long life before me, and wished 
to enjoy ‘the pleasures of the world, which 
spread out so brightly in the future, before 
becoming a Christian; which sooner or later, 
I hoped to do. Still, I remember about 
that time to have been unusually affected by 
a sermon from our pastor. Though always 
accustomed to sit undeg his able ministra- 
tions, until then I hardly think I had ever 
really heard one of his discourses. On 
this occasion, his subject was the Valley of 
Dry Bones; he expressed himself strongly 
as to the spiritual desolation which had so 
long reigned in that part of the vineyard of 
the Lord over which he presided, and asked, 
with deep emotion and trembling utter- 
ance, how long it would be before his heart 
should be cheered by seeing the dry bones 
in this valley arising to new and immortal 
life, under the breathings of God’s Spirit. 
It is possible that the impression of this dis- 
course still lingered in my mind, for when 
our visitor friend was telling us of what God 
was doing at G——,, I felt, somehow or 
other, a strong inclination to be there. 

Just then came my vacation, and as a 
friend of my own age, and another some 
years in advance of us, were about to visit 
G——., I made an arrangement to join them; 
My companions were not at all seriously 
inclined; in fact, the older one was openly 
and decidedly wicked. Ona bright, bracing 
April morning we set out on our journey, 
over the rugged hills and through deep 
mountain gorges ;—going ‘‘over the moun- 
tains” always involving worse roads than 
travel in any other direction. The forests 
were just putting on their fresh spring robes, 
and the farmers were breaking up the soil 
for the summer crops. Right merry were 
my companions, and not very serious were 
my own thoughts. 

Ono the morning after our arrival at 
G——, the friend who had visited us ot the 
old homestead, and had now returned here, 
called upon me with the request that I 
would accompany him to a neighbouring 
county, to be present at some special reli- 
gious services. The strange minister, whose 
preaching had attracted so much attention, 
had left, and the unusual interest in the 
church had, to some extent, subsided; but 
another minister, of attractive pulpit talents 
and kindred spirit, who had recently come 
to this region of country, was to officiate at 
the special services referred to. Leaving 
my two companions at the hotel, with the 
promise to join them again in a day or two, 
my friend and myself went on our way to 
the meeting, some fifteen miles distant. As 
the latter part of the.way was by a country 
road, we lost ourselves, and wandered about 
until when, at last, we reached the church, 
the morning services were nearly over. 

The church was an extremely plain, low, 
time-worn, weather-board building, more re- 
sembling a barn than a temple for the wor- 
ship of God, embosomed in a fine grove of 
oaks. For some distance before reaching it, 
we could hear the voice of animated song; 
and as we entered they were singing a hymn 
with the chorus, 

« O heaven, sweet heaven ; 
When shall I see it; 
O, when shall I get there ?” 

We found a large congregation present, 
and in front of the pulpit were two or three 
benches filled with occupants apparently 
deeply affected, to whom several persons 
were speaking in whispers, passing from one 
to the other. This, as I found afterwards, 
was the “ anxious-seat,’”’ which became so 
notorious about that time. It was the first 
occasion on which I had seen it. Among 
those who were busy around it was an 
minister whom I had seen before—delicate 
and diminutive in stature, wearing the old 
fashioned fair-topped boots, and apparently 
much interested in what was going on. 

After the conversation and singing had 
proceeded for some time, a gentleman in 
front of the pulpit rose, and spoke for a few 
minutes in a striking and solemn manner. 
Although I had been accustomed to see 
much of ministers all my life, I stood rather 
in dread of them in general, and had im- 
bibed a prejudice in advance, against the 
new one whom I expected to see here. But 
in the present speaker there was something 
that at once favourably impressed me. In 
figure, he was rather above the middle 
height; well formed; dressed with great neat- 
ness, with a slight tendency to the fashion- 
able; his countenance illumined, with a 
clear dark eye and a fine expression; his 
manner graceful; his voice sonorous; and 
his whole mein that of refinement and s 
gentleman. This was a widely different 
person from the one I had pictured in my 
mind, and it was an agreeable surprise to 
learn that he was the new minister alluded 
to. 

- After a short interval the 

assembled for a second sermon. The man- 
ner in which the preacher read his hymns 
was new to me. His expression and em- 
phasis, with the glance of that eye, whose 
power | afterwards so keenly felt, turned 


them most effective.sermons. In his 


prayer there was an earnestness, with some 
velty of phraseology, and perhaps a slight 
miliarigy, which enchained my attention. 
His text was Deut. xxx. 19, «I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that 
I have set before you life and death,” 
&o. In theological learning, massiveness of 
thought, and sublimity of conception and 
utterance, the discourse, I am certain, could 
not have borne any favourable comparison 
with the preaching of our honoured and 
gifted pastor; but to me it seemed as if I 
had never heard a sermon before. It was 
plain, practical, direct, going straight home 
to the heart and conscience, setting forth 
the attractions of the spiritual and eternal 
life, and the terrors of the death that never 
dies, urging the responsibility under which 
the offers of the gospel placed the uncon- 
verted, and pressing upon all such the ne- 
ceasity, without delay, of choosing life that 
they might live. I remember that towards 
the conclusion he used with great power 
| the expression in the text, «I call heaven 
and earth to record against you,” declaring 
that he had endeavoured to be faithful to 
their souls, and that in case they rejected 
the gracious offer, the record would be made 
on high; that he himself would have to be 
@ swift witness to confound them in the 
judgment; and that on that great and terri- 
ble day they themselves would probably re- 
) member that old church, and that sermon, 
and how they were persuaded to accept eter- 
nal life, and refused it. His occasional col- 
loquial expressions; his illustrations; his 
pungent appeals; his easy, graceful manner 
of speaking—so little resembling the ordi- 
nary pulpit style—his finger that, like a 
keen Damascus blade, seemed to pierce to 
the very quick as it pointed; and that dark, 
penetrating eye, that looked you through 
and through, and seemed ever turned right 
at you and nobody else—altogether, he im- 
pressed me as no other preacher ever had 
done. I was a stranger to every one present, 
except my friend who had brought me hither; 
but he uncovered my very heart, and then 
poured ia his burning words like balls of 
fire. How he knew so well what I had 
thought, and why he should for ever fix that 
eye upon me, was a mystery. I presume he 
looked quite as much at other persons, but 
under that gaze forgot all but myself. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, an invi- 
tation was given to any who wished to seek 
their salvation, to come forward to the anx- 
ious-seat. A stirring and touching hymn 
was sung, and many took their places on the 
benches. I have long since seen the evil of 
the anxious-seat system, and do not approve 
of them; but then it was all knew to me, 
and I looked upon a refusal to go forward 
when thus invited, as about equivalent to a 
rejection of that ‘life’ which he had just 
set before me. I was half inclined to go; 
but how could I give up the world now? I 
hesitated for some time; a great battle went 
on within me; and finally I remained where 
I was. 

On the conclusion of the services of the 
day, my companion and myself were kindly 
invited so. ledge at the house of one of the 
ruling elders of the church, a few miles dis- 
tant. The minister, who had just been such 
an instrument of torture to me, together with 
several of the most active laymen of his 
church, whom he had brought with him to 
this meeting, accompanied us. 

This region of country was at the base of 
the mountains, on the Atlantic slope, and 
further out of them then my native region, 
and not half so beautiful. The people too, 
were not so much church-goers, and much 
unlike socially. That country house I 
shall never forget. It was a white weather- 
boarded building, set back some distance 
from the turnpike road, in an elevated posi- 
tion, and had once been kept as an inn, if it 
was not at this time. Its owner was far ad- 
vanced in life, infirm, and used an ear- 
trumpet on account of extreme deafness. 
He, as well as his family, were all kindness 
and hospitality. From the piazza in front, 
their was a view of the not very well tilled 
farms, some of the red hill-sides being 
washed into deep gullies, and not a few worn 
, outold tields covered with a species of wild 
straw. In the distance lay a mountain 
range, in advance of which, and towering 
far above it, sprung up two lofty and grace- 
ful mountain peaks, renowned for the com- 
manding prospect from the summit of one of 
them; and afterwards rendered specially in- 
teresting to some of us, because of an incident 
which I may mention at another time. As 
the evening shadows began to darken on their 
beautiful summits, the guests of our host 
gathered in the piazza and sung some of 
their favourite airs. They entertained each 
other too, with lively conversation, chiefly in 
reference to the revival. They were evi- 
dently very happy; in fact, all hearts were 
full of joy but my own. I had no disposi- 
tion to join their songs, and their conversa- 
tion, by contrast, but increased my wretch- 
edness. 

The following day we returned to the 
church. The minister preached from the 
text, “I pray thee have me excused’”— 
stating and answering the usual excuses of 
the unconverted, for postponing seeking an 
Interest in Christ. Amongst other points, 
he dwelt upon the erroneous notion often in- 
dulged, that an impenitent person has no- 
thing to do except just to “ wait till God’s 
time comes,” and that then he will be con- 
verted without any participation in any 
manner on his part—even so much as the 
use of means. This was precisely the rock 
on which I had taken refuge, after having 
been set afloat by the various influences 
which had recently troubled my conscience. 
The minister exposed the futility of such 
expectations, showed that we must seek with 
all our hearts if we would find the pearl of 
great price ; and having repeated the excuse 
again, cried out, pointing that terrible fin- 
ger, apparently right at me, “Hold to that, 
and you will lose your soul.” My last 
refuge was swept away. The arrow flung 
from his bow had done its work. It wasa 
hard struggle to give up the world ; but with 
new anguish in my bosom, I resolved that I 
would that day endeavour to secure my peace. 
with God. When the anxious-seat was pro- 
posed—astill imagining that this was a neces- 
sary step in the way of salvation—after a few 
moments’ hesitancy, I arose and took my 
place with others under concern of mind. 

Some one soon came.along and whispered 
in my ear, « Now, just give yourself away 
to the Saviour. He says, ‘ My eon, give me 
thy heart.’ Why not give it to him, and 
aay 


+ Here’s my heart, Lord, take and seal it ; 


Seal it for thy coarts above.” 
As this was the instruction given to me, 
I inferred that the same directions were 


given to all, and supposed that the others 
had complied, and done so. I endeavoured 


to make the desired consecration ; but to my 
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surprise and alarm found I could not do it. 
The more I strove, the ‘MiOfe*dimpoesible it 
seemed. Indeed, the deep trouble of mind 
under which I had been oppressed previously, 
had apparently utterly vanished, so that, in 
my own estimation, a stone could not have 
been more unfeeling. 

Just in the midst of the reflections ooca- 
sioned by this unexpected state of things, a 
gentleman sitting next me on the “ anxious- 
seat,”’—a middle-aged man, who had long 
been devoted to the world—exhibited great 
agitation, and fell over prostrate on the floor. 
His nervous system had been too powerfully 
wrought upon, and he was almost convulsed. 
He was taken up insensible, and carried 
from the church. Whatever else occurred 
that day has passed from my memory; ex- 
cept that in the evening, after we had re- 
turned to our host’s, my friend and myself 
walked over the hills together, and that, 
after telling him my whole mind, I express- 
ed my conviction that I had probably been 
wrought upon by God’s Spirit on that fa- 
mous sacrament day at old Weymouth, when 
I was a child ; and probably also, at the old 
homestead, during our late affliction, and 
that, having resisted those gracious movings, 
God had now given me up. SILVANUS. 


THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


We have given some account of the visit 
of the Rey. C. N. Righter, the agent of the 
American Bible Society, to the seat of war, 
his visit to Lord Raglan, and the permission 
given by the British commander-in-chief to 
Mr. Righter, to distribute the Bible to the 
army before Sebastopol. Subsequent let- 
ters from that gentleman give many pleas- 
ing incidents, a few of which we reproduce: 


As we were trudging along through the 
mud half knee deep, (it is impossible to 
conceive the state of the roads which the 
heavy rains and artillery wagons have made, ) 
I saw the wife of a soldier, in the midst of 
the din and confusion of the scene, stopping 
to rest by the wayside, and her interesting 
countenance attracted my attention. I stepp- 
ed forward, spoke a pleasant word to her, 
asked her if she had a Bible or Testament 
in her tent. ‘‘O no,” she said, “‘we have 
just come from Varna, and if you could give 
me one I should be very thankful;” and an 
old soldier coming up said, “If you could 
give me one too, sir, I] would think very 
much of it. I belong to Captain Frazer’s 
battery, and we have no Biblés there.”” So 
I gave them each one. 

hus encouraged, [ set out by moonlight 
to walk around our little cluster of tents, 
comprising one division only, while the 
whole encampment stretches fifteen miles 
along the hill sides, and through the ravines 
around. In the first tent I entered there 
were three soldiers, and when I inquired if 
they were all supplied with Bibles and Tes- 
taments, one poor fellow, lying on the damp 
ound wrapped in his blanket, raisin 
imself up, said, would like very 
to have one, sir;” then the others express- 
ed the same desire; and as I gave them 
each a Testament they thanked me with 
heartfelt gratitude for coming so far to give 
them the word vf life, and would not let 
me go without receiving some gifts of nuts 
and almonds from them in return. 

In the next tent I found three others, 
and one of them shivering with the ague; 
and upon repeating the same — he 
roused up, and said, “I would like ver 
much to have a Bible; I had one when 
left England, but I lost it at the battle of 
Alma; and since then I have had nothing 
but a prayer-book, which I plundered from 
the knapsack of a dead comrade at Inker- 
man.” I accordingly offered him a Bible, 
remarking that it was our custom to sell to 
those who were able to buy, and give freely 
to those who were not. “I have money,” 
said he, “and would gladly pay for ft: I 
should value it the more. How much shall 
I give?” I said, “‘ Whatever you choose.” 
He handed me at once 3s. 6d. sterling, or 
seven shillings in our money. I gave him 
back twenty-five cents, saying it was too 
much for a poor soldier to pay. “O no,” 
said he, “keep it all. I give it all as a free 
will offering to the American Bible Society.” 

I gave the others Testaments, and as I 
left they pronounced many blessings on my 
head, for bringing them the word of God, 
saying, “The last thing they would throw 
in on their march would be the 


awa 
Bible.” In the next tent I met with a like 
reception. One soldier said he wished to 


have a Bible, and said he, “I rather think 
I will take two; for I am quite sure my 
brother, who is out on duty in the trenches, 
would like to have one also;” and he hand- 
ed me out four shillings, or one dollar of our 
money, saying he was very thankful to re- 
ceive them for that; and one sitting beside 
him politely took off his cap to me, and 
said, “Now I can enjoy the word of God 
too; for though I cannot read myself, I can 
hear it from this man, and it will do me as 
much good ashim. We have been in all 
the battles together, and, thank God, we 
have both been preserved. But can you 
not come to-morrow night, when the others 
will be in from the pickets! I am sure 
they would all like to get Bibles of you. 
O, sir, if we could only have the like 
of you to come and see us in our tents, 
and speak a kind word to us, how thankful 
we would be!” I was pleased, too, to no- 
tice the respectfulness as well as kindness 
with which they received me, a stranger, 
bearing to them the Bible. I remarked, 
‘The medals voted by Parliament for those 
engaged at Alma and Inkermann are com- 
ing soon.” “Yes,” said they, “and we 
will be glad to get them; but we would 
rather have your Bibles.” I said, “Then 
I hope you will read and treasure them as 
the word of God, which maketh us wise unto 
everlasting salvation.” ‘Never fear that,” 
says one, “I have a sister at home, who 
sends me a good tract every time she writes 
to me; and I have read and kept them 
every one, and now I have the Bible, which 
is better than all.” As my little stock was 
thus so soon exhausted, | returned to my 
tent, rejoiced that I had been privileged to 
distribute Bibles and Testaments to those 
noble soldiers in camp on the field of In- 
kermann, and prayed that God would abun- 
dantly bless his word to their spiritual good. 
In the morning early, at the beating of 
the morning drum, I hastened down to 
laklava, where my good friends were de- 
lighted to hear of my unexpected success, 
both with officers and soldiers, and they 
heartily thanked God for it. Rev. Mr. 
Hayward said at once he would take 1000 
Bibles and Testaments for distribution, and 
would send us in return a part of his stated 
collection at the church service. Rev. Mr. 
Campbell also wished 600, and many more 
would be required by the other chaplains. 
Mr. Matheson also be that he might be 
constituted agent for the work, as he regard- 
ed it even more important than distribution 
tracta, to circulate the book of God. “And, 
said he to me, “‘ we have the word; now we 


only want the Spirit; we must have earnest. 


prayer for that.’ 
1 then called upon the chief of police for 


the purpose of the Rus- 
sian prisoners, and supplying them with the 
Bible. I found the officer himeelf was 


and it seems | received intimation that 
was’ comfng, ‘asked fmntediately, 
“What is it you wish, sir? Is it anything 
I can do aswell? I rather think it is some- 
thing in the missionary line, isn’t it?” I 
replied, “ Yes; I wished to visit the Rus- 
sian prisoners, and give them the Bible, if 
they desired it.” ‘‘Well,’’ said he, “I al- 
ways like to help on the good cause, and 
will be glad to accompany you.” 

We accordingly took with us an interpre- 
ter, and p ed to the -house. The 
sentinels on duty demanded our business. 
He stepped forward and said, “ We wish to 
see the Russian prisoners. This man is a 
missionary; this is Mr. Upton, and I am 
deputy provost; and whatever is done well, 
or whatever is done ill, I’ll be answerable 
for it.” The sentinels immediately stood 
aside, ahd we entered the guard-room. Here 
were eleven prisoners, only one of whom 
could read; and upon asking him if he 
would like to receive a New Testament, he 
expressed great desire to have it, and when 
I gave it in his hand he manifested much 
thankfulness, and said he would not only 
read himself, but would also read it to the 
others, that the word of God might be mul- 
tiplied. 

The officer insisted upon it that he must 
receive and value it as the book of salva- 
tion, and he replied with many expressions 
of gratitude for so precious a gift. And 
when I thanked the officer for his kind as- 
sistance in the matter—“ Not at all,” said 
he, “these things do me as much good as 
you.” And I am happy to add that [ have 
received the same generous aid, in further- 
ance of my Bible efforts, from all the Eng- 
lish officers in every department of the ser- 
vice. I then obtained an order from the 
commissariat for a return passage, and in 
two days reached Constantinople, where I 
gave a full report of my visit before the 

ommittee of the auxiliary Bible Society, 
which held its meeting on Tuesday last, 
and so great was the interest manifested, 
that it was at once voted that we jointly 
send a colporteur to labour in that import- 
ant field. I have also written to Paris, to 
gain permission from the Emperor fora like 
work of Bible distribution among the French 
troops, which I doubt not will be readily 
granted. 


DEATH OF REV. DR. SCUDDER. 


The Rev. John Scudder, M.D., for thirty- 
five years missionary of the American Board 
in India, died at Wynberg, near Cape Town, 
Africa, on the 13th of January last, of apo- 
plexy. Dr. Scudder was a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and his station 
was Madras; but for a few months he had 
been residing at the Cape for the benefit of 
his health, which had become considerably 
impaired by his continued labours in a tro- 

ical climate. He bad been much benefitted 
. his residence in South Africa, and had 
actually engaged his passage for Madras, 
when he was suddenly cut down by a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

Dr. Scudder was a most useful and ad- 
mirable missionary, combining in one per- 
son the skillful physician and the devoted 
and zealous preacher. He was originally a 
in practice in New York; 

ut having his heart in the work of missions, 
he gave up his practice and embarked as a 
missionary for India; and there has la- 
boured with unremitting fidelity and most 
abundant success for more than thirt 
years. Of his large family of nine chit 
dren, three’ sons and one daughter are now 
missionaries in India, two sons are under 
appointment to go out as missionaries, and 
one son and daughter are in a course of 
training for the same field of usefulness. 
Mrs. Scudder, who was a true helpmate to 
her devoted husband, was the sister of Rev. 
Dr. Waterbury of Boston. She died sey- 
eral years since. It will be remembered by 
many, that a few years ago Dr. Scudder 
made a short visit to the United States, 
during which he made many addresses to 
the Sunday-schools in various parts of the 
United States. 


IS THERE ANY FORGETTING? 


Dr. Rush tells us that when he was 
called upon to attend, on their death-beds, 
aged Swedes, who for forty, fifty, or sixty 
years had lost the use of their native tongue, 
the long suspended faculty would be re- 
called in approaching death, and they would 
talk, pray, and sing in Swedish. Dr. John- 
son, also, when it came to his turn to die, 

ke not in the march of his own majestic 
rhetoric—passed by even the cadences of 
those Latin hymns in which he once had so 
much loved to dwell—but was heard with 
his sinking voice muttering a child’s prayer 
which he had learned on his mother’s knee. 
Strange, indeed, is the providence, and yet 
so wisely illustrative of the absence of time 
as an element in the divine economy, which 
thus brings together in mystical association 
the two extreme points of human history— 
birth and death! This same remarkable 


quality is thus touched upon by Coleridge. _ 


‘In a Roman Catholic town in Germany, 
a young woman of four or five-and-twenty, 
who could neither read or write, was seized 
with a nervous fever, during which she con- 
tinued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, in very pompous tones, and with 
most distinct enunciation. The case had 
attracted the particular attention of a youn 
physician, by his statement many 
nent and psychologists visited 
the town, and examined the case on the 
spot. Sheets full of her ravings were taken 
down from her own mouth, and were found 
to consist of sentences coherent and intelli- 
gible each for itself, but with little or no 
connection with each other. All trick or 
conspiracy was out of the question. Not 
only had the young woman ever been a 
harmless, simple creature, but she was evi- 
dently labouring under a nervous fever. 
In the town in which she had been a resi- 
dent for many years as a servant, in dif- 
ferent families, no solution presented itself. 
The young physician, however, determined 
to trace her past life step by step; for the 
patient herself was incapable of returning a 
rational answer. He at length ed 
in discovering the Sgn where her parents 
had lived; travelled thither; found them 
dead, but an uncle surviving, and from him 
learned that the patient had been charita- 
bly taken in by an old Protestant pastor at 
nine years old, and had remained with him 
some years, even till the old man’s death. 
With great difficulty he discovered a niece 
of the pastor, of whom anxious inquiries 
were made concerning his habits, and the 
solution of the phenomenon was soon ob- 
tained. For it appeared that it had been 
the old man’s custom for years, to walk u 
and down a of his house into whi 
the kitchen door opened, and to read to 
himself with a loud voice out of his fa- 
vourite books. A considerable number of 
these were still in the niece's ion, 
and the physician succeeded in (aentifying 
so many passages with those taken down at 
the young wWoman’s bed-side, that no doubt 


could remain i rational mind, concern- 
maim im any rati m , 


ing the true origin of the i 
on nervous system. 

“This outhentiniial case farnishes both 
proof and instance, that relics of sensation 


may exist for an indefinite time in latent 
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| but his deputy was sitting behind the desk, 


the brain to act im any other way than as a 
stimulus, this fact (and it would net be dif- 
ficult to adduce several of the same kind) 
contributes to make it even ble that all 
thoughts are in themselves imperishable, 
and that if the intelligible facult should be 
rendered more comprehensive, it would re- 
quire only a different and apporti or- 
nization—the body celestial, instead of 
body terrestrial—to bring before every 
human soul the collective experience of its 
whole past existence. And this—this, per- 
chance, is the dread book of judgment, in 
whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle 
word is recorded! Yea, in the very nature 
of a living spirit, it may be more possible 
and should away, 
an that a single act, a single though 


PROTESTANT CONFERENCES. 


An important conference was recently 
held at the National Clab, London, consist- 
ing of representatives from Protestant Al- 
liances and Protestant Associations in vari- 
ous parts of the country, for the purpose of 
considering what course ought to be adopted 
with the view of most effectually resisting 
Popery. It was eventually and unanimous- 
ly determined that, instead of the friends of 

rotestantism dividing their energies by at- 
tacking the Church of Rome in various 
points, they should concentrate their strength 
on one of these points, and, having succeed- 
ed with it, direct their forces against others 
in succession. It was further unanimously 
agreed that the — selected for immediate 
action should Maynooth; and, as the 
best mode of attack, it was resolved that a 
bill be forthwith introduced into the House 
of Commons for the express purpose of abol- 
ishing the grant to that Popish seminary. 


NECESSITY OF CONVERSION. 


Reader, until I see conversion and faith 
in Christ, I cannot and dare not feel satis- 
fied about a dying man’s soul. Others may 
feel satisfied if they please, and say after 
their friend’s death, they hope he has gone 
to heaven. For part, | would rather 
hold my tongue, and say nothing. I would 
be content with the least measure of repent- 
ance and faith in a dying man, even though 
it were no bigger than a grain of mustard 
seed; but to be content with any thing less 
than repentance and faith, seems to me next 
door to infidelity. 

Reader, what kind of evidence do you 
mean to leave behind as to the state of your 


-soul? Lay to heart what I have been say- 


ing, and you will do well. 

hen we have carried you to your nar- 
row bed, let us not have to hunt up stray 
words and scraps of religion, in order to 
make out that you were a true believer. 
Let us not have to say in a hesitating way 
one to another, “I trust he is happy; he 
talked so nicely one day, and he seemed so 
pleased with a chapter in the Bible on 
another occasion, and he liked such a person, 
who is a good man.” Q! let us be able to 
speak decidedly as to your condition. Let 
us have some te proof of your peni- 
tence, your faith, and your holiness, that 
none shall be able for a moment to question 
your state. Reader, depend on it, without 
this, those you leave behind can feel no solid - 
comfort about your soul. We may use the 
form of religion at your burial, and express 
charitable hopes. We may meet you at 
the church-yard gate, and say, “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord.” But this 
will not alter your condition. If you die 
without conversion to God—without re- 
pentance—and without faith in Christ— 
your funeral will be only the funeral of a 
lost soul.— Rev. J. C. Ryle. 


Spiriting away of a Romish Priest. 


A petition has been presented to the 
House of Commons from a Mrs. Anne 
Elizabeth Astrop of Hull, “ for the restora- 
tion of her husband.” Mrs. Astrop states 
that in 1846 she was domestic servant to 
the Rev. H. Astrop, a Romish priest at 
Beverley; that on his proposing to marry 
the petitioner, in 1851, he was incarcerated 
ina lunatic asylum, at the instance of other 
priests, and detained there three and a half 
weeks ; that the petitioner was mere goer 
married to Mr. Astrop, and reti with 
him to Louth, in Lincolnshire, where her 
husband, having already thrown off the 
sacerdotal robe, set-up as a grocer and pro- 
vision dealer; that in April, 1854, Mr. As- 
trop disappeared, it being the petitioner's 
belief that he was removed from this coun- 
try while in a state of intoxication, and that 
he is now immured, against his will, in some ~ 
monastery abroad, at the instigation of the 
Romish priesthood. 


THE VICTORY IS NOT YET. 


We see, then, the difference between a 
saint in heaven and a saint upon earth. 
The former may abandon himself to such 
feelings and such movements as come at 
pleasure; for he has no other pleasure than 
to do the will of God, and to rejoice in the 
contemplation of his unspotted glory. The 
latter cannot with safety so abandon him- 
self. It is true that there is an ingredient 
in his nature, now under an advancing pro- 
cess of regeneration, which is altogether on 
the side of godliness; and were this left un- 
resisted by any opposing influence, he might 
be spared all the agonies of dissolution, and 
set himself down at once among the choirs 
and the companies of paradise. But there 
is another ingredient of his natare, still 
under an unfinished process of regeneration, 
and which is altogether on the side of un- 
godliness; and were this left without the 
control of his new and better principle, sin 
would catch the defenceless moment, and 
regain the ascendancy from which she had 
been disposed. Now it is death which 
comes in as a deliverer. It is death that 
conducts us from the state of a saint on earth 
to the state of a saint in heaven; but not 
till we are so conducted are we safe to aban- 
don ourselves for a single instant to the 
spontaneity of our own inclinations; and we 
utterly mistake our real circumstances In 
the world—we judge not aright of what we 


have to do, and of the attitade in which we 


gers; if we ever think of the post, that we 
being any 
oecupy 


alive, and on the glade. 
jealousy, and the lowliness of mind, and the 


for from » which 
imperiously demands.— Chalmers. 
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dn. divinity... {Few ays aad Dr. 
Martin, “appeared te better advantage in 
5 -*: The Provincial road not then being laid | 
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‘Compoiasions, etd ‘on mérning,'ths dey 
_ Of the meeting, at nine o'clock, for the same perpose. 
Stated Clerk, 


Atexampan T, McGity, Permanent Clerk. 


dout, of the Presbytery of Baltimore; and 
Rev,. Dr..B..M- Smith and Dr. Alfred Ley- 
burn, of the Presbytery of Lexington. 


to 
the Catalogue|of. the Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny’ Oity, just received, the num- 
ber of students ie 51, We believe this is as 
or ‘more than this Institution has ever 
had before. We are ‘gratified with these 


 Pressrrery or New York-——The Pres- : 
bytery of New York commenced its regular 
spring sessions in the church at Williams- 
burgh, New York, (Rev. Mr. Wells’), on 
Monday evening; 16th inst. The Modera- 
tor, Rev. B. F. Stead, preached an able dis- 
course from Ephes. ivy. 16, «« From whom the 
whole body fitly joined together,” &. After 
alluding to the general scope of the epistle, 
and the figures employed by the apostle to 
represent the Church, especially that of the 
body of which Christ was the head, and all 
believers members of him, the preacher held 
up the idea of growth as essential to the very 
existence of the Church. There were two 
modes of —one, like that of the snow- 
ball, which in rolling gathered upon its out- 
side every kind of substance that would ad- 
here to it; the other, that of the tree and 
the body which grew from within by assimi- 
lating to itself the substance suited to the 
various members and parts. It was thus 
that the Church must grow, not by conform- 
ing to the world, and gathering to itself ele- 
ments with which it ought never to assimi- 
late, but’ by drawing its nourishment and 
vitality from Christ, and by making men 
holy and like to its Great Head. This 
growth is to be promoted, not by introda- 
cing the means and appliances which the 
world has at hand; costly churches that shall 
exclude the poor; operatic music, in which 
none but hired singers'can join; but by the 
working of all the members. There is-n0- 
thing useless in the body; so in the Church, 
every Christian has his proper work ; let 
him learn what it is, and do it. If all thus 
) felt their responsibility, what cheering re- 
ports might come up to these meetings of 
Presbytery, numbering as its churches do 
nearly seven thousand members ! | 
The preacher closed his discourse by a 
touching allusion to the pastors of the Second 
aud Westminster churches (Dr. Spencer and 

Mr. Little), who had passed away from their | 
work to their reward, and whose decease 
* was a new exhortation to faithfulness and 
| diligence in‘ the Master’s service, for the 
‘¢time is short.” After the sermon, Pres- 
bytery came together and elected Rev. Dr. 
Hewit of Bridgeport, Connecticut, Modera- 

tor, and Messrs. Imbrie and Stead, Clerks. 


Opposition TO THE Maine Law.—A 
large meeting of liquor dealers, great and 
small, was held in the Astor House, New 
York, last Saturday evening. Nearly $9000 
were subscribed at once, to be expended in 
testing the constitutionality of the act which 
destroys. the business by which they have 
their gains. If they regard their rights as 
invaded, what shall be said of the widows 
and orphans whom their traffic has made so, 
and of the public morals and peace which 
they have trampled upon with impunity, 
while under the protection of the law, which 
with one hand has permitted them to be 
the prolific source of crimes which it has 
punished with the other? Have not the 
public rights as well as rumeellers ? 

| A Discovery.—A Mr. Walworth, a Ro- 
man Oatholic clergyman of New York, re- 
cently undertook to demonstrate, from the 
: pulpit, that hell was sitaated in the inside of 
; the earth, commencing just twenty-one miles 
7 from the surface, or at that point where granite 
begins to melt. Now, as this shrewd and 
| sbarp-sighted priest has fixed on the locality 
5 of hell, will he condescend to gratify us as 
, the precise locality of purgatory, concerning 
which Scripture leaves us so sadly in the 
dark. 


Devication aT Utica, New York.— 
The new and beautiful edifice erected by the 
Westminster church, Utica, New York, of 
which the Rey. Hugh S. Dickson is pastor, 
was dedicated to the service of God on the 
Sthinst. The dedication sermon was preach- 
, ed by the pastor, from 2 Chron. vii. 16; 
: the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D. assisted in 
the services. The church, which is of Gothic 
architecture, is 112 feet by 70, with a tower 
and spire 170 feet in height. The cost was 
about $35,000. The Utica Daily Observer 
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memorial itself fi eg 


}-explicit_ information, except that while it 


freedom ‘in opinion, 
pd worship,” it disavows any 
euch change as would affect the identity of 
the Episcopal Church as it now exists, We 
-ape left thén to infer that while all the ma- 
iterial features of Kpiscopacy are to remain 
intact, it is supposed that such modifications 

be introduced into its forms of discipline 
‘snd worship ‘as will render it more popular 
and better adapted to the feelings of the 
masses of the people, now averse to the pon- 


-| derous, tedious, and repetitious ceremonials 


of that Church. Long experience has proved 
that Episcopacy, as now chiefly known to 
the people by its liturgical worship, makes 
bat little headway among the people outside 
of our cities and largé towns, as has been 
recently admitted by several of the Episco- 
pal journals. Whether any material reform 
is possible without weakening the system as 
a whole, is a question which we are willing 
to leave to the Bishops who have the matter 
now in charge. They have already regarded 
the memorial as worthy of respectful con- 


| sideration; have it now under the care of a 


commission of their body, and have pro- 
posed a series of queries, to which they re- 
quest responses both from their clergy and 
others. This has given rise to newspaper 
articles and pamphlets, which, as a matter 
to be expected, take different sides of the 
question. Some regard any change as little 
short of sacrilege; others freely acknowledge 
that the present status, not to speak of the 
future advancement of the Episcopal Church, 
depends on the adoption of some modification 
on the points suggested in the memorial. 
Several of these pamphlets have fallen under 
our notice, of which we propose to make 
some use; one of them, a re-publication from 
the Episcopal Quarterly Review, and an- 
other, by an Episcopalian, entitled « A Few 
Thoughts on the Duties, Difficulties, and 
Relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States.” 

Into the merits of the question, as already 
intimated, we haye no disposition to enter, 
any further than to say what we have often 
said, that a reform is necessary. The loud 
boastings of that Church of its perfection, 
of its apostolic origin, of its admirable adapt- 
edness to all times and places, and of its 
rapid and irresistible increase, we have al- 
ways regarded as not well founded, as a lit- 
tle premature, and as likely to be in some 
way rebuked by a rigid experience. Those 
who are buckling on the harness should be- 
ware of the shout of victory, which is only 
appropriate when the victory is achieved. In 
the pamphlets before us, emanating as they 
do from ardent Episcopalians, we have ac- 
knowledgments of defects in the system, 
which ten years ago would have been re- 
garded as almost traitorous to the cause. 
We shall record a few of these, not only for 
the information of some of our Episcopal 
readers, of: which we have more than a few, 


- but as a justification of remarks of our own, 


on- various occasions, seemingly reflecting 
on the boasted perfection of Episcopacy as 
now existing. In the memorial itself, which, 
by the way, it should be understood, did not 
originate with Low-churchmen, 80 called, 
but, as one of the pamphlets has it, « with 
the ecclesiastical upper-crust of the Church,” 
we find the grave inquiry, “whether the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with only her 

ent canoni¢al means and appliances, her 
fixed and invariable modes of public wor- 
ship, and her traditional customs and usages, 
is competent to the work of preaching and 
dispensing the gospel to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, and so adequate to do the work 
of the Lord in this land and in this age?” 
To this inquiry, the memorial furnishes the 
answer :—‘ This question your petitioners, 
for their own part, and in consonance with 
many thoughtful minds among us, believe 
must be answered in the negative. Their 
memorial proceeds on the assumption, that 
our Church, confined to the exercise of her 
present system, is not sufficient to the great 
purposes above-mentioned.” This is a very 
large acknowledgment. We have said the 
same thing in former years, and in softer 
terms, and were regarded as uttering a rude 
libel; now, however, it is the language of 
many of the most devoted clergy of the Kpis- 
copal Church. Dr. Muhlenberg, in his ex- 
position of the memorial, plainly adverts to 
one cause of this insufficiency, when he says: 
‘«¢ We are more bound by ritual prescription 
than any Church in christendom ever was. 
Our peculiarity in not recognizing anything 
as profitable in public devotion but what is 
set down for us, verbatim et literatim, is 
without a parallel in the history of our reli- 
gion.” This is unquestionably true. In 
confirmation of this, one of these Episcopal 
writers says:—‘It will not be doubted, I 
think, that for all but thoroughly trained 
Episcopalians, the Sunday morning services 
of the Church are mych too protracted. They 
invariably appear to any but the small class 
referred to, both cumbersome and compli- 
cated.” Liturgy, litany, and offices, are so 
mixed and welded, that they form a yoke of 
bondage as difficult to bear as the old Jew- 
ish ceremonial. 

_ He further tells us that the recitation of 
these interminable forms breaks down the 
health and strength of the clergy, so as, in 
many cages, to enforce the necessity of as- 
sistants, whose duty it shall be to relieve the 
rectors’ by reading prayers for them! and 
he might have added, to throw the preach- 
ing of the gospel, God’s own appointed 
agency for the conversion of men, completely 
in the back-gronnd. Relying on the same 
authority, which must be considered as good, 
this “prescriptive despotism,” this ‘ inflexi- 
ble, iron-visaged, adamantine uniformity,” 
so much insisted on, that a clergyman who 
dares to relax it on s single occasion, ex- 
poses himself to pains and penalties, has 
come into usage by gradual innovations, for 
in primitive times there were no written 
liturgies! Mark this well, ye worshippers 
of antiquity. The same writer, Episcopal 


| let it be remembered, while he likes forms 


of prayer, thinks there could be no objection 
to the introduction of occasional extempora- 
neous prayer. He argues his point well, 
and although he thinks written forms may 

against fanaticism, extemporaneous 


| prayers may guard against the opposite ex- 
treme 


of formality. Such prayers he regards 
as peculiarly suited to special occasions not 
provided for in the prayer-book. This he 


| illestrates by & ‘couple of anecdotes, which 
duriag’| We may ‘he permitted to repeat. On one oc- 
| eaision the late Bishop Moore, but before he 
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sa 


sailogivho fallen into the 
whick he wali pith difficulty On 
the follawing Sabbath 
tor ofthe perish to express bis gratitude to 
God for his ‘deliverance. The was & 


predisian, who would not, on apy account, 
pray without book, and not finding a prayer 


exactly adapted to the occasion, he compro- 


mised matters by rendering thanks to God 
for the sailor’s “safe return from sea !”’ 

The same writer adverts to the grave fact, 
that strict Churchmen insist on uniformity 


id ritualism with much greater earnestness’ 


than on uniformity of doctrine. Thus he 
says, two clergymen will to differ in 


their interpretation of the seventeenth arti- 


cle, one arging its Calvinism and the other 
its Arminianism; but if they should differ 
about a rabric or a canon, they are at once 
ruffled, “they cannot agree to differ in a 
matter of such immense moment.” They 
are no longer cordial if one “should wear 
the surplice, where the other uses the gown 


only!” or one “ occasionally ventures on an 
extemporary prayer, while the other feels 


restricted to the book!’ Here, surely, there 
is room for a reform, where the precious 
truth of God is regarded with less venera- 
tion than the cut of a gown. 

The writer of. the Review seems to trace 
the present movement to the ‘startling 
fact,” that the Episcopal Church in this 
country has begun a retrograde march, 
which he attributes to the introduction of 
Tractarianism. He might have added as 
another reason that the cities where forms 
have an especial charm, being pretty well 
supplied with churches and ministers, the 
cumbrous character of Episcopal machinery 
defeats its successful operation in the rural 
districts. Whatever may be the cause, such 
is the fact. In the statistics introduced by 
the reviewer, we advert to these only, that 
from 1830 to 1840, the Episcopal Church 
was increasing at the rate of doubling itself 
in eleven years; but from 1840 to 1850, 
only at the rate of doubling in seventeen 
years, while the number of candidates for 
ministry is not now greater than it was 
twelve years ago. This, as Dr. Colton, the 
Episcopal champion, says, “is truly an amaz- 
ing falling off,” especially when “everything 
external has been even more favourable for 
the increase of the Episcopal Church since 
1840 than before.” Thus there is a screw 
loose somewhere, but whether the movement 
now in operation will tend to re-adjust it 
waits to be seen. The curtailment of the 
Liturgy; more freedom among the clergy, 
and less bondage to forms; more mingling 
with other denominations and less of exclu- 


sive bigotry; a truer devotion to doctrine 


and less affinity for Tractarianism; a more 
evangelical tone in preaching and less atten- 
tion to ecclesiological fooleries; less preten- 
sion and more piety, would undoubtedly 
bring Episcopacy nearer to the primitive 
standard of the gospel; but whether such 
concessions would not destroy its prestige 
with the fashionable and the worldly, who, 


} as one of these writers hints, flee to it in 


order to escape close and conscience-stirring 
preaching, is another question yet to be de- 


cided. 
WESTERN ROUTE TO THE GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY. 


jae E Presbyterian Herald gives the follow- 
ing information for the benefit of such 
as may wish to go by the Western route to 
the General Assembly at Nashville :—Pack- 
ets leave Louisville for St. Louis every day 
at noon, and connect at Smithland, at the 
mouth of the Cumberland river, with another 
line running up to Nashville. Two days in 
the week there is also a packet from St. 
Louis to Nashyille, passing the same point. 
The boats are commodious and safe, and the 
accommodations of the best description. 
Persons leaving Louisville by this line on 
Monday, will reach Smithland on Tuesday 
evening late, and there take the packet from 
Memphis, and reach Nashville on Wednesday 
night, in time tosleep in thecity. The fare 
from Louisville to Smithland is five dollars, 
and thence to Nashville four, making the 
charge, including every thing, nine dollars 
to Nashville. Those who go by way of 
Cincinnati had better take through-tickets 
on that line in that city, and remain in 
Louisville over the Sabbath, as the charge 
is but little more to those going through 
that point than itis from the latter 

city. The Herald says: 

“Those who leave on Tuesday’s packet 
will have no certainty of reaching Nashville 
before Friday, as they will have to run the 
risk of connecting with a transient boat at 
the mouth of the Cumberland river. There 
is also a daily line of stages through to 
Nashville by two routes, in about thirty-six 
hours, over tolerably good turnpikes most 
of the way. The fare is twelve dollars by 
stage, and the meals three more, and the 
passengers must ride all night. By this 
route those who leave here on Tuesday morn- 


ing will be in Nashville on Wednesday 


night.” 


FRATERNAL COURTESY. 


f ty E subjoined paragraph from an edi- 
torial in the Southern Presbyterian, 
referring to an article from one of its cor- 
respondents, is so courteous and gentle- 
manly, that we cannot refrain from trans- 
ferring it to our columns. We shall endea- 
vour to comfort ourselves as far as possible 
with the considerations so kindly suggested. 
Our contemporary errs greatly, however, in 
estimating his own good qualities, which 
are in the inverse proportion to his opinion 
of them—the Southern Presbyterian being 
one of the most ably conducted and judicious 
of our religious journals: 

“We ought, perhaps, to say a word,” 
says that paper, “with reference to the 
strictures of our correspondent on the Pres- 
byterian. We do not propose, however, to 


undertake the defence of our cotemporary. 


Such a service is not required at our hands. 
The editors, who understand all the matters 
complained of by our correspondent, far 
better than we do, can dispose of these alle- 
gations in whatever manner they think pro- 
per. We feel, however, that it is due toa 
journal which has laboured so arduously 
and successfully for the promotion of the 
interests of the whole Church, and of the 
fruits of whose labours we have so often 
availed ourselves, both in our private and 
public capacity, to say that we have had 


occasion, in not a few instances, to observe 


that some brethren seem not disposed to 
allow to the Presbyterian the same latitude 
and freedom in uttering the opinions of its 
editors which are accorded to other journals. 
What in the latter would be received as 
only an expression of the editors’ views and 
preferences, is often regarded as dictation 
when found in the columns of the Presbyte- 
rian. The reason of this distinction is 
obvious; that journal, from its position, its 
extensive circulation, and its acknowledged 
ability, commands an important influence 
in every of the Church, and hence its 
mere opinions, however kindly and modestly 
set forth, become a potent advocacy, or a 
formidable opposition to any measure that 
may happen to be in contemplation. If 
this be so, our Philadelphia brethren should 
patiently bear the evil, as incident to their 

ition—the penalty of the high favour to 
which they have attained in the Church; 
nor can we suggest any other relief, except 
to divide their editorial forces and their 
subscription nage among their weaker 
brethren on the outposts of the camp. We 
can assure them, that if they moved in as 
humble a sphere as ourselves, and carried 
as little weight, enjoy, unchal- 


lenged, far greater liberty of speech.” 


‘sented to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, it 


government, the Senate, entirely unapprised 


W-SCHOOL PUBLICATION: 
HOUSE. 

'N event has recently taken place which, } 

> as it has given gise to the most extra} 
vagant misrepresentations, it becomes ouf f 
duty to chronicle and explain. The General 


Presbyterian Chyrch, as our readers have 
already been felly apprised, took measures for 
the establishment of a Publication scheme, 
similar in its character to the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. After some changes; 
the style adopted for this new enterprise was 
«The Presbyterian Publication, House,” 
and the Committee entrusted with ites msn- 

ent were directed to procure for it a 
legal charter. When the petition was pre 


was foreseen that if this should become its 
chartered title, it would cause serious diffi- 
culties and collisions between this [nstitu- 
tion and that already chartered as the « Pres- 
byterian Board of Pablication.” The Buard 
accordingly appointed a Committee to con- 
fer amicably with a Committee of the New- 
school Institution, to ascertain if it were not 
practicable for them so to amend their title 
as to prevent apy unpleasant interference. 
The conference, as it was ascertained from 
the first meeting, was not likely to result 
favourably; but before the final answer was 
given, notice reached the Board that the 
New-school had a Committee at the seat of 
government pressing the passage of the bill, 
and before any counter representation could 
reach the Legislature, the bill was passed by 
the Senate without opposition. Energetic 
measures then became necessary to put the 
Lower House in full possession of the facts 
in the case. A petition was drawm up’and 
immediately transmitted. In this paper 
the idea was distinctly disclaimed that there 
was any desire to interfere with the New- 
school in obtaining their charter, while the 
just fear was expressed, that if two institu- 
tions in the same city, doing business in 
the same street, and with objects so simi- 
lar, should respectively have the names of 
«Presbyterian Board of Publication” and 
‘«¢ Presbyterian Publication House,” there 
would necessarily be endless confusion, not 
only in the direct transmission of money and 
orders—this having already occurred in seve- 
ral instances—but in settling claims to do- 
nations and bequests; and the Legislature 
were petitioned to interpose in preventing 
such a conflict of interests. 

The reasonableness of this request was at 
once acknowledged by many of the members of 
the Legislature, and although the New-school 
had greatly the advantage of having occu- 
pied the ground and employed their influence 
so much longer at Harrisburg, yet the delay 
of a few days enabled the Old-scho®! sb fairly 
to present their case, that when the bill came 
up on Thursday, 12th inst., it was negatived. 
The gentlemen who voted against it, know- 
ing full well that it was not the wish of the 
Old-school wholly to defeat the object of ob- 
taining a charter, now expressed their readi- 
ness to have the question re-considered, pro- 
vided the friends of the bill would agree to a 
modification of title which before they had 
pertinaciously refused to do. This compro- 
mise was at length made, and without dis- 
sent the charter was granted to “The Con- 
stitutional Presbyterian Publication House.” 
This is perfectly satisfactory to the Board of 
Publication, as they only desired a title 
sufficiently distinguishing from their own, 
and it ought to be to the New-school, as 
they have always gloried in styling them- 
selves the Constitutional Presbyterians. 
Still this effort, made by the Old-school 
without one feeling of jealousy or hostility, 
and only designed to protect their own In- 
stitution, has been branded as an ebullition 
of sectarian spite, and as an Attempt to de- 
feat the New-school in their new enterprise. 
We defy any one to show one single evi- 
dence of motives so unworthy. They have 
not existed. The Old-school were bound to 
protect their own interests, and to prevent a 
new association from assuming a name 80 
nearly like their own as would Ive led to 
the most unpleasant consequences. Now, 
we hope the public will know that the 
«« Presbyterian Board of Publication” is the 
title of the Old-school Institution, while the 
title granted by the Legislature to the New- 
school Institution is «The Constitational 
Presbyterian Publication House.” 

Since the above was in type, we notice in 
the regular Harrisburgh correspondence of 
the Public Ledger, the following notice. We 
have no knowledge of the author, but he is 
evidently accurately informed : 

“The contest in the House of Representa- 
tives on the bill to incorporate the ‘ byte- 
rian Publication House,’ was long and anima- 
ted. It passed through the Senate without a 
word of observation, attention at that time not 
being attracted to the name which this corpora- 
tion desired to assume.. But after it had 
and was deemed by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication as an essential usurpation of their 
name, which would be productive of litigation 
and endless confusion, the attention of the 
whole Presbyterian community was drawn to 
it, and the influences of both branches of the 
Church exerted, both for and against its 
sage. The Old-school Board asked that their 
corporate name might not be interfered with, 
and that the new institution would assume a 
designation which would entirely mark and 
distinguish them. All efforts at compromise 
were thus frustrated by the obstinacy of the 
applicants, when a majority of the House 
seemed disposed to favour their demands, and 
the efforts of the Old-school party to preserve 
their corporate name from violation, were stig- 
matized as intolerant and sectarian. When, 
however, the House came to a vote on the first 
section of the bill, and it was defeated, con- 
trary to the expectations of its supporters, then 
they were willing to permit the word ‘ Consti- 
tutional’ to be inserted in the title as a distine- 
tive designation, to save the bill from defeat. 

“The course pursued by the party demand- 
ing this alteration, was neither intolerant or 

roscriptive; on the contrary, they have mani- 
ested the kindest and most cautious feelin 
throughout the whole controversy, both in the 
memorials presented and on the floor of the 
House. By the friends of the bill, they weré 
met with charges of sectarian intolerance, in- 
stead of valid arguments, until the impression 

ained ground that there was some prospec- 
tive advantage to be gained from this near as- 
similation of title to the Publication House of 
the Old-school branch. They had a right to 
demand that no other denomination should be 
permitted to build upon the foundation which 
they have laid. It is rather singular, in view 
of the facts, that a large sum of money is ex- 
pended annually in Philadelphia by this Board 
of Publication, and that a large majority of 
the Presbyterians of Philadelphia are attached 
to this branch of the Church, that but one 
member from Philadelphia voted to protect 
their interests,” 


Postscript—We have since heard that 
the very candid, impartial, and intelligent 
gentleman who reports for the Ledger bas 
no connection with the Old-school Presby- 
terian Church, which renders his account 
the more valuable, as not being subject to 
the charge of sectarian feeling. 

We have also seen that the New-school 
press have set at defiance all facts in the 
case, and are determined to produce a 
false impression on the public mind. Thus, 
the New York Evangelist represents the | 
Qld-schoel as actually influencing the Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
bring in @ negative recommendation to the 
bill, whereas the fact is, that the report. of 
that Committee was the /irst intimation 
which the Old-school received that there was 
any petition before the Legislature for a 
charter. 
the Old-school attempted to influence the Sen- 
ate, a course which that body treated with 
scorn ; whereas the fact is, that before the. 
Old-school committee could reach the seat of 


The same paper also affirms that |. 


that there would be any opposition, had 


_THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


acted on Paste the bill, wh Bh most 
probably they would not have dome had 
they known thé true state of the case. 

We have learned also, thét the Old- 
school had supposed the m satisfac- 
torily and definitively settled, they received 
notice that another New-school Committee 


Assembly of the New-school branch of the} were in Harrisbarg, urging the passage of a 


bill, with new title. MThe -introduction 
of the word ‘Constitutional’ was unsa- 
vory, and they wished to be called the 
«« Presbyterian House.” Singular that they 
should now have power to take any name 


they pleased, when in conference and before 


the Legislature they disclaimed any power 
to assume any name but that which their | 
Assembly had: given them! Matters thus 
remain unfinished when we go to press, al- 
though we presume no opposition would be 
made to this new title, large and indefinite 
as it is, as the original objections were made, 
not to a title, but to a title which would 
occasion collision. 


WHO MADE US TWO? 


[* COX, late of Brooklyn, New York, 
but now engaged in public itinerant 
lectures on history, in a letter dated at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in speaking of Old-school 
Presbyterians says, ‘Woe to the wicked- 
ness that made us two!’ To this lamenta- 
tion we take no exception; in one aspect, it 
is forcible and emphatic. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of the Presby- 
terian Church will be able to apply it rightly. 
In the year 1837 the General Assembly 
declared that the churches of Western New 
York and Western Reserve, Ohio, not being 
organized agreeably to the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church, were not, and 
could not of right be constituent members of 
the Presbyterian Church, providing at the 
same time a complete method of redress for 
any churches which might, by this general 
action, suppose themselves aggrieved. In 
the following year, 1838, certain churches 
and ecclesiastical bodies with which Dr. Cox 
sympathized, and which were not at all affect- 
ed by the act of the Assembly before men- 
tioned, espoused the cause of those mongrel 
churches which were disowned, and appeared 
in the Assembly, then in regular session, and 
in the most unseemly and disorderly manner 
interrupted its proceedings, and, by reading 
@ certain paper, declared themselves to be 
the Assembly, and then in a body retired to 
another place, and organized a separate 
body, which the laws of the land afterwards 
refused to recognize as the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. Since then 
they have maintained their separate organi- 
zation. 
Now, with these facts in view, it may 
be pertinently said, «‘ Woe to the wicked- 
ness that made us two!” It was not the 
wickedness of the true and legally recognized 
General Assembly, for as far as possible it 
endeavoured to prevent the separate organi- 
zation. Nota finger was laid on Dr. Cox 
and the chief men who acted with him ; they 
went out of the Church, and were not driven 
out; and if there was any wickedness in 
their being constituted a new body, it was 
their own “wickedness.” | 


QuakeERrs.—The Quakers, or Friends, are 
gradually but certainly dwindling as a de- 
nomination. In Philadelphia, we well re- 
member, in our boyhood, being struck with 
the number of them to be met in our daily 
walks, and so distinguishable by their plain 
dress. Now they are but occasionally seen, 
and their youth seem to be deserting them 
in a body. In the morals and decorum 
of the Friends there is much to admire, 
but it would seem there is nothing so pecu- 
liar in their system as is likely to perpetuate 
them as a distinct body of Christians. 


PENNSYLVANIA Liquor Law.—The Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania has enacted a 
liquor law, which, although not entirely 
prohibitory, places great restraints upon the 
traffic. It forbids the sale at taverns, eating 
houses, &c. absolutely; and at any other 
places which may be licensed for the pur- 
pose, in less quantities than a quart, and 
then it must not be drunk upon the pre- 
mises. The penalty for the first offence 
is a fine not exceeding fifty dollars, and 
imprisonment not exceeding one month; 
and for the second, a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one month. Applicants for license 
to sell in quantities of one quart or over, 
must give bond in one thousand dollars, 
with two good securities for the faithful ob- 
servance of ‘all the laws of the Common- 
wealth relating to the business of vending 
such liquors.” Although not prohibitory, 
the law, if strictly enforced, as we trust it 
will be, will remove the nuisance of tippling- 
houses, and tend greatly to abate the evil as 
it at present exists. 


New YorK AND Brooktyn.—The May- 
ors of New York and Brooklyn have issued 
addresses to the public, assuring them of 
their determination to enforce the new Tem- 
perance Law, and calling upon all men 
quietly to submit to its operation. They 
appeal to the common sense of every citizen, 
showing that it is an imperative duty to sus- 
tain the laws, and to obey them, or all our 
boasted free institutions must have an end. 
Mayor Wood of New York says: 

“The act relating to the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic and consumption is now a 
law, holding the same position as any other 
law, and until decided invalid by the Courts, 
or amended or repealed by the Legislature, 
should command the same obedience. So 
far as its execution depends upon me, I have 
no discretion but to exercise all my power 
to enforce it. It is unnecessary for me to 
express an opinion in regard to legislation 
of this character, or of this law; for what- 
ever that opinion may be, J cannot without 
dishonour shrink from a faithful discharge 
of the trust confided, whatever shall be the 

consequences to myself.”’ 

The following is the closing paragraph of 
Mayor Hall’s (Brooklyn) Proclamation. It 
shows a cool determination that will not easi- 
ly be set aside : 

“T advise all who are now engaged in 
the prosecution of the traffic, (so soon to 
become wholly unlawful and criminal) to 
make immediate arrangements to quit it, 
and not to continue under the delusive idea 
that the law cannot be enforced, or will 
be pronounced unconstitutional, for they 
may rest assured that nothing shall be 
wanting on my part, (as I doubt not will 
also be the case with the other magistrates 
of the city and county) to secure a full and 
fair trial of its provisions; and I advise all 
those who may be prompted by appetite or 
a spirit of opposition to the law, not to en- 
courage its Eleatien, for they may also be 
assured that so far as they are known they 
will be used (unwilling though they may be) } 
as instfuments toward its enforcement. All 
licenses now in force will expire on the 
second Tuesday in May, and from and after 
that day the traffic in liquor as a beverage 
will be unlawful, and punishable under the 
laws now existing, and all offenders will be 
proceeded against under the provisions of 
these laws.” 


ANOTHER Pervert.—A letter from 
Rome, of the 10th ult., in the Paris Uni- 
vers, states that s Mr. Palmer, represented 
as a distinguished man at Oxford, had ¢ few 
days before read his recantation of Protest- 
antism, and been received into the Remap | 
Catholic Church, 


— 


Brcord. 


The Rev, John White has taken charge of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Wyalusing, 
Bradford county, Pennsylvania, at which place 
he wishes his correspondents to address him. 

The post office address of Mr. Merit Har- 
mon is changed from Sanford, Ingham county, 
Michigan, to Cascade, Dubuque county, Iowa. 

The Rev. C. H. Ewing, late of Cape Island, 
New Jersey, having taken charge of a new 
church enterprise at West Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, correspondents will please address 
him at the latter 

The Presbytery of Louisville, on the 11th 
inst., dissolved the pastoral relation between 
the Rev. John D. Paxton, D. D., and the Mul- 
berry Church; and also between the Rev. J. J. 
Bullock, D. D., and the Second Church, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


Messrs. Editors— You copied last week 
from the Princeton Review, a portion of the 
article in the last number on the Church— 
the complement to the series of masterly 
Essays on that subject, which have ap- 
peared in the Repertory within the past two 
me Before the publication of your paper, 

had written to the editor of the Princeton 
Review, requesting him to state, for my own 
satisfaction, the general principles” on the 
subject of Church Government, which he 
held to be laid down in the New Testament. 
(Vide Repertory for April, p. 355). The 
answer was not written for publication; but 
I venture to send you the enclosed extract 
from it. No comment can be necessary. 
I am truly yours, 

Henry A. BoaRDMAN, 

‘‘ The most important of the principles thus 
enjoined in Scripture are the following: 

“1, The right of the people to take part in 
the government of the Church. Hence the di- 
vine right of the office of ruling elders, who 
— in all church courts as representatives 
of the people. 

“2. The appointment of Presbyters as min- 
isters of the word and sacraments, with autho- 
rity to rule, teach, and ordain, as the highest 

rmanent officers of the Church. Hence the 

ivine right of the ministry as an office, in op- 
position to the doctrine of the Quakers, and 
others. And hence the parity of the clergy in 
opposition to the doctrine of prelatists. 

‘*3. The unity of the Church; or the sub- 
joe of a Saalier to a larger part, and of a 

arger part to the whole. Hence the right of 
appeal, and the right of review and control. 
And the authority of church courts, whether 
Presbyterial, Synodical, or general, in o — 
tion to all the — of Independency and Con- 
gregationalism.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


This Presbytery met on the 10th inst. at 
the Silver Spring church, and was opened 
with a sermon by the Rev. J. 8S. H. Hen- 
derson. The Rev. William A. West was 
chosen Clerk. A call for the pastoral ser- 
vices of the Rev. J. P. Carter of the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, was presented by the 
Hunterstown church, and being found in 
order, they had leave to prosecute it. The 
pera relation existing between the Rev. 

. W. Williams and the united churches of 
Lower Path Valley and Burnt Cabins, was 
dissolved, and a call for the services of Mr. 
Williams from the united churches of Lan- 
disburg, Centre, and Upper, being found in 
order, was placed in his hands al accepted 
by him. The church at Carlisle had leave 
to prosecute a call for the services of the 
Rev. W. W. Eells of Newburport, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. John McCausland, after an examina- 
tion, was received under the care of the 
Presbytery as a candidate for the ministry. 

A memorial to the General Assembly 
against the division of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, and praying that body to reverse 
its action, or set back the Presbytery of 
Carlisle, having been among the unfinished 
business of the last stated meeting, was 
taken - and very fully discussed, after 
which the whole matter was indefinitely 
postponed by a vote of 19 to 14. 

The following were elected Commission- 
ers to the General Assembly :— Ministers— 
Principals, Edwin Emerson, J. 8. H. Hen- 
derson. Ruling Elders—Samuel Wherry, 
Joseph Rench. A/ternates—Thomas Creigh, 
D.D.,T. MeCachren, ministers; Judge Hep- 
burn, ruling elder. 

A paper was introduced overturing the 
General Assembly to re-open correspond- 
ence with the German Reformed Church; 
but its discussion was postponed to the next 
stated meeting. 

The conversation on the subject of the 
state of religion, represented the churches 
as waiting for the outpouring of the Spirit 
of God; a few have been more than usually 
blessed, and great seriousness and attention 
generally prevail. 

The Presbytery, after a very large and 
interesting meeting, adjourned to meet in 
Carlisle, on the second Tuesday of June 
next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REVIVAL IN BROOKLYN. 


Messrs. Editors—The work in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, New 
York, of which the Rev. Mr. Rockwell is 
pastor, still continues with an unabated in- 
terest. Itis a matter of devout thankfulness 
to God that in so signal a manner he has 
consecrated the edifice which that people 
have lately dedicated to his service. Al- 
ready there have been about sixty hopeful 
conversions, and a large number are still 
under the special strivings of the Spirit, and 
are inquiring the way to be saved. Morn- 
ing prayer-meetings, at six o’clock, are held 
three times in the week, and attended by 
large numbers. On alternate evenings 
meetings are conducted by the pastor and 
the elders of the church, which are crowded 
with solemn and attentive audiences. The 
work has been quiet and noiseless. The fol- 
lowing note from the pastor shows some of 
its marked features : 

‘“‘ The oo season of awakening with 
which it has pleased God to visit my people, 
has served to deepen in my own heart the 
conviction of the truths which I have al- 
ways loved. 

“1st. I have been continually impressed 
with the faithfulness of Jehovah to his cove- 
nant with his . Truly, he has been a 
‘God to them and their seed after them.’ 
The great proportion of those now rejoicing 
in hope are the children of pious and pray- 
ing parents, although some hen been made 
the subjects of divine grace from families 
where God has been forgotten. 

“2d. I have observed that those who 
have been most diligent in the use of the 
means of grace, have been the first to feel 
the influences of the Spirit. Nearly fifty 
of the members of the Bible Class have 
been awakened, and, I trust, converted to 


“3d. I have learned to value more than 
ever the simplest truths of the gospel. 
These alone have been used and set forth, 
and the affectionate words and invitations 
of Christ have evidently been most effectual 
as means of awakening sinners. It was 
after a few brief comments on the text, 
‘The Spirit and the bride say come,’ that 
the Spirit first seemed to come down and 
fill the place where we were gathered to- 
gether, and made it a scene of wonderful 
manifestations of divine power, which those 
who witnessed it cannot soon forget. 

‘4th. I have seen new evidence of the 
wonders which divine and sovereign 
can accomplish. Young men who but latel 
were pursuing a course of folly, and of dissi- 
pation in some instances, are now heard pray- 
ing, and saying, with tears of joy, ‘Come, and 
I will show you how great things God hath 
done for my soul. One youth who, on the 
morging after he had seen a friend go to my 
study to ask after the way of life, went to 


him ta laugh him out of his religion, and 


| 


endeavoured to turn the whole subject it 
ridicule. That same e¥ening tidket 
to the theatre in his 
that day, he was in the i 
trembling under the erful influences of | 
the Spirit of God. He is now penitent and 
rejoicing in a calm and peaceful 
ope in Christ. And this is but one case | 
out of many. | 
“5th. I have observed how God blesses’ 
earnest and prayerful effort for the conver. 
sion of souls. Meus of the most delightful 
cases of conversion have been the result of 
individual effort. Two or three have united 
in prayer for particular persons. They have 
oolenvened to bring them within reach of 
the means of grace, have had direct conver- 
sation with them: respecting their salvation, 
and have, in many instances, seen the most 
marked evidence that God has beard and 
answered their petitions. The Lord is in- 
deed faithful, and abundant in mercy. O 
that his people would every where unite in 
this one prayer, ‘O Lord, revive thy work.’ ” 
J. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore held its 
spring sessions in Annapolis, during three 
days of last week. The attendance of breth- 
ren was large, and the kindness of the citi- 
zens, without regard to denomination, .un- 
bounded. 

The Rev. C. B. McKee was chosen Mode- 
rator, and the Rev. A. H. Lackey, Tempo- 


was transacted harmoniously. | 

The Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D. and the 
Rev. Mr. Henry, with ruling elders Sidney 
E. Baxter and John Ridout, were chosen 
Commissioners to the General Assembly. 
The Rev. Thomas E. Peck and the Rev. P. 
D. Gurley, D.D. with ruling elders Cissell 
and James Thomson, alternates 

The following preamble and fesolution 

were d after an interesting discussion, 
yeas 19, ange Se liquet 4: 
Whereas, bytery have reason to believe 
that a memorial will be presented to the next 
General Assembly, having for its object a 
serious change in the constitution of the Greed 
of Baltimore, if not an entire dissolution of 
that body; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery do hereby 
respectfully but earnestly protest against any 
changes in the constitution of that Synod other 
than those contemplated in the action of that 
ne found on page 14 of its printed Minutes. 

he roll was called, to ascertain how far 
the injunction of the last General Assembly, 
in relation to contributions for the Boards 
had been complied with, and it was found 
that, with very few exceptions, the subject 
had been carefully attended to. oa 

The state of religion, as appeared from 
the free conversation, is, upon the whole, 
encouraging. There is no diminution in 
attendance on all the divine ordinances of 
worship, in additions on examination, Chris- 
tian liberality, and interest in Church Ex- 
tension. There is a decided increase in the 
attention of young men to the claims of the 
gospel ministry, and in the attention of pas- 
tors and sessions to Bible and Catechetical 
classes and Sabbath-schools. We give 
thanks to God for what he has done for us, 
and pray for the abundant effusion of his 
Holy Spirit, without which all our labo 
are in vain. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PREPARATORY SERVICES. 


Messrs. Editors—It seems to me that we 
Presbyterians might find help in many diffi- 
culties by consulting our “ Book” more fre- 
quently than most of usdo. The Directory 
for the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
says:—‘‘It is proper that public notice 
should be given to the congregation at least 
the Sabbath before the administration of this 
ordinance, and that either then or on some 
day of the week the people be instructed in 
its nature and a due preparation for it, that 
all may come in a suitable manner to this 
holy feast.” 

Now, I think it is clear that if the people 
will not come “on some day of the week,” 
their pastor ought to instruct them on the 
previous Sabbath. Were this done, that is, 
the services of the Sabbath before commu- 
nion devoted to preparation for it, I believe 
the intervening week would be better spent, 
the week-day leshaila better attended, and 
the pastor and people better prepared “ to 
come in a suitable manner to this holy feast.” 

Perhaps many ministers do this; if so, I 
should like to know whether they do not 
find the plan a good one. For myself, I am 
sorry to say that it is a long time since I 
have heard any thing on “the previous 
eegeen more than the mere notice; and 
that our “‘ preparatory services” are ve 


For the Presbyterian. 


LESSONS FROM SICKNESS. 


And the inhabitant shall not say I am sick.—lIsa, 
xxxiii. 24. 


Suffering shall cease with sin; not sick, 
because forgiven. It describes a state, yet 
future, either in this world or the next; per- 
haps partly in this world, and fully in the 
next. 

The inhabitant shall not say I am sick. 
A very different state from the present. 
Here it is often said, by old and young, I 
am sick. 

What is health? That state of the sys- 
tem in which all its organs perform their 
functions according to their design. And 
when we consider how many ~ various 
these organs are, and how easily deranged, 
the wonder is, not that there is so much 
sickness, but solittle. ‘ Strange that a harp 
of thousand strings should keep in tune so 
long”—should keep in tune at all. 

hat is sickness? When some of the 
organs are deranged, and do not perform 
their functions according to their design. 

But why is theresickness? This leads to 
the question as to the origin-of evil. God 
is good ; he made us to be happy in glorify- 


ing and enjoying him. He could have pre- 
vented sin, as is evident from his keeping it 
within certain limits. But heleft man to 
the freedom of his’ Own will, and man fell by 
pain against God. He sin d henee. 
arity Beats the penalty of trans- 
gression ; and ‘it includes all the penal con- 

squences*of sin. So Adam died; he be- 
came mortal and began to suffer, and was 
under'sentence of eternal death. Sickness 
is %gcluded in the death threatened, and is a 
consequence of sin. 

1. Hence the first lesson which sickness 
teaches us is, that we are sinners. This we 
are apt to forget; but when we suffer, we 
are reminded of our own sinfulness. 

2. Another lesson is the evil of sin. It 
rie evil and bitter thing to sin against 


3. Another lesson is our need of pardon. 
Our sufferings do not satisfy the justice of 
God for our sins; we must be forgiven, or 
suffer for ever. 

4. But can we be forgiven? Can sin be 
removed? When one is sick, he sends for 
a physician; is there one who can heal our 
souls? ' 

to Bethlehem; see the shepherds 
ke@ping watch over their flocks; hear the 
mee we bring you glad tidings—glory to 
in the highest—the infant Saviour is 
ney J See him in the temple—follow him 
to Gethsemane, to Calvary, and see him die. 
Thus he endures for us, and exhausts the 
penalty; and we may he forgiven. He was 
made a curse for'us,’and’ he can take awa 
sin. Herice he is called the Great Physi- 
cian ; to him all should apply, that they 
= bé'forgiven, have a title to heaven, and 
a fitness for it. As he has exhausted the 
penalty, what his people suffer is not penal, 
ut fatherly chastisements and proof of love ; 
and in heaven they shall suffer no more. 
5. For there the inhabitant shall not say, I 


am sick. Nosinthere. No need there for God 


rary Clerk. The usual Presbyterial business | _ 


press his hatred of sin; that is done in 
it was done in part here, and it will 


ined for use pte in hell for ever. All in heaven are par- 
ry meeting, 


ned, justified, sanctified, glorified; for 
them Christ bore the penalty, and purchased 
Mheaven ; and he also them for it. Not 


“only is there the absence of all evil and 


in, but the communication of eternal and 
undless joy. There all is health, purity, 
peace ; and its society and its employments 
are. Dies O, could we stand on some dis- 
tant hill of immortality, and see one and 
another join that happy company, how would 
our hearts rejoice, and how earnestly would 
we wish to be among them! We know but 
little of that world; we may infer some- 
thing from analogy. We come into this 
world as infante—we have. thing to 
learn ; 80 we may enter there, as it were, in 
an infant state; but wé shall learn, and as 
ages roll on, our powers shall expand, and 
our happiness be for ever increasing. re 
is fulness of joy and pleasure fot ever more. 
Some shall ever say, I am sick. 

Remarks:—1. We should be thankful 
for the gospel. It throws light upon the 
darkest question pertaining to this world 
and the next, on the origin of evil, the par- 
don of sin, the resurrection, and a future 
state. 

2. Let us be patient under trials, they 
continue for ever. 
. Pain, and si and trial, sh 

Mesa. 
4. Look forward with joyful hope to our 
rest. 
5. Let us learn resignation in afflictions. 
W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUACHITA PRESBYTERY. 


Messrs. Editors—This Pres met in 
that spacious and beautiful byterian 
church, in that model of a village for beau- 
tifal locality and spacious streets, E] Dorado, 
in Union county, Arkansas. For the first 
time in the history of our body every mem- 
ber was present at the hour sppeigned, The 
Rev. A. R. Banke was chosen Moderator, 
and Dr. Charles Chester, Temporary Clerk. 

The Rev. John M. Hoge, and 
A. R. Banks, alternate, ministers; and James 
A. Pattillo, principal, and B. M. Smith, al- 
ternate, ruling elders, were elected Commis- 
sioners to the next General Assembly. 

Resolved, That we let no ordinary excuse 
prevent our attendance on the several meetings 
of our Presbytery and Synod. 

On application, leave was granted to the 
Rev. J. Davidson of Red River Presbytery, 
to labour in our bounds the present year. 

Resolved, That a collection be taken in all 
our churches to aid in the Washington city 
church enterprise, and that all sums thus 

iven be sent to A. R. Banks, our treasurer, to 
forwarded, according to the action of our 
last General assembly. 

Resolved, That the memorial to the next 
General Assembly by the North-western Con- 
vention of Presbyterian ministers and ruling 
elders, be adopted as such, except the recom- 
mendation to erect a new Board; on this point 
Presbytery expresses no opinion. 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in 
all the Boards of our Church, as to prudence, 
ability, &c., in their management. 

A Committee was appointed to organize 
a church at Three Creeks, Union county, if 
the way be clear. 

Presbytery adjourned to meet at Scot- 
land church, Union county, on Friday be- 
fore the first Sabbath of November next, at 
11 o’clock, A. M. 

You will perceive, Messrs. Editors, by 
the foregoing extracts that we are weak and 
few. We greatly need help, human and di- 
vine—most the divine. But if we had 
four or five good devoted brethren, full of 
zeal and love for the Master’s work, they 
could be usefully and successfully employed 
in our bounds. Our Presbytery embraces 
twenty large counties—the entire southern 
half of the State of Arkansas, and as yet 
we have ministers in but two of these! 
Eighteen large counties, with fertile lands, 
healthy climate, a prospering, growing popu- 
lation, with no colporteur, no tract, or Sun- 
day-school, or missionary, or temperance 
agent, and not one minister of the gospel of 
our order in the whole of them, except one 
licentiate, and he confined to the drudgery 
of the school-room! Will not some of our 
young brethren, just finishing their semi- 
nary course, cast an inquiring eye towards 
our destitute counties, and prayerfully in- 

uire, “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 

o?” Texas and Missouri, and California, 
and “the isles of the sea” receive reinforce- 
ments, but poor Arkansas is passed by, and 
permitted to remain destitute of the bread 
of life, so far as our denomination is con- 
cerned ! A. R. B. 


From our London Correspondent, 


Affairs Diplomatic and Military—The National 
Fast, how observed—FProgress of the Sabbath 
cause — Saturday half-holiday— Archdeacon 
Denison— National Education likely to be es 
tablished— Oxford University— Maynooth— 
Abolition of Church Rates. 

Lonpvon, March 30, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—I will not attempt to give 
even a sketch of the news from the seat of 
war, or from the scene of diplomatic conference 
at Vienna. There are some symptoms in both 
of these quarters that might, by a sanguine 
mind, be interpreted as auguries of peace. We 
cannot, however, trust to any of them, and, in 
point of fact, nobody here anticipates anything 

but the uninterrupted prosecution of war for a 

long period to come. We are making up our 

minds to this sad result, notwithstanding the 
announcements now and then reaching us of 
the favourable course which negotiations are 
taking, and the certainty of speedy success 
when the new campaign comes to be fairly 
opened. The country is now every where organ- 
izing a powerful militia. Every country town 
in Great Britain has ite body of young soldiers 
at this moment under training, and the chil- 
dren in the streets have returned to the old 
games of French and English, only changing 
the former of these terms for the name of our 
presentenemy. Drums, trumpets, flags, swords, 
and guns are the toys every where superseding 
the peaceful hoopand ball. In most cases, the 
new force promises remarkably well. The 
metropolis has drawn its recruits in great mea- 
sure from the lanes and alleys, numbering 
doubtless among them many youths of ques- 
tionable character. Yet military discipline 
has already had a wonderful effect in reduci 
their rude spirit, and replacing it by respect 
order and obedience to authority. In the coun- 
try a finer class of young men—more 

able in character, and more intelligent—has, 

in general, been enlisted; though in Pembroke- 

shire a bad spirit has manifested itself among 
the men, which is not yet quite reduced. In 

Scotland it is pleasing to learn that the recruits 

are maintaining the character of their country 

for steadiness and intelligence. Indeed, we 
need not despair of very soon finding a noble 
army of spirited young men, all of them volun- 
teers, (for impréssment in every form is now 
entirely banished from our practice,) ready to 
march at @ moment’s notice to the defence of 
their country. Several of these regiments have 
already volunteered for service in the colonies, 
‘and will become a fruitful nursery for our 


hard-wroaght and ill-paid artizans and agri- 
cultural classes, at a time when they could ill 
afford any deduction from their earnings, the 
frost having already sorely curtailed their com- 
forts. But the right feeling of the commu- 
nity asserted its legitimate influence, and it is 
justice to say that the grumblers were chiefly 
found not among the alleged sufferers, se much 
as among an irreligious and worldly class,’ 
far above them in the social scale. The daily~ 
press has most sealously exerted itself to give 


hel) 
‘Ths General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
4 in the United States of America, will hold its next | 
in the First Presbyterian Churct 
A. on Thyreds May next, and w 
Moderator of the last Aeeembly. 
The Gomemitiee of Commissions will meet in 
the: the Cherch, on ‘thé Wednes- 
4 
4 | 
fully requested ‘to make ut their lists of persons en- 
a to the Minutes on a ae} 
Van Gelder, Philadelphia, Treasurer of the 
‘To THe GenrraL As- 
the nines of the com- 
06 the General Assembly 
; we go) ose ‘of the Rev. Dr. Plumer and 
T. Nevin, Esq., of the Presbytery of 
. A y; Rev. Dr. Backus, Rev. J. M. | 
7 Henry, 8. 8. Baxter, Esq. and Dr. J. Ri- ; 
4 indications of : ty. 
| f 
| 
| 
: the 23d of July, 1844, with sixty members. 
Mr. McIlvaine resigned his charge in Septem- : 
ber, 1847, and was succeeded in July, 1848, by 
the Rev. Hugh S. Dickson, the present pastor. 
. The church at this time numbered ninety 
members. The congregation was small, and 
many were under the impression that it 
must cease to exist in consequence of the 
resignation of the former pastor. But, con- 
4 trary the ex tion, they con- God. 
ti 
compelled to enlarge p. 
army in the field. The best hope we can ex- 
press is, that by the mercy of heaven our 
country may be spared the necessity of avail- 
ing herself of their active services. The fleet is 
| | preparing for an early start for the Baltic. 
| The Fast-day here, and throughout the 
| country, has been most decorously observed. 
A few demonstrations, indeed, were attempted 
against it in several quarters, on the ground. , 
| hing that i¢ interfered with the labours of our 
q ty. This, withiar period of id of tom, ponte; 
4 prosperous... the by 
ne Yoourées in ‘the met with such an 
i for ‘or efficient I shalt it for granted | 


_ An the Presbyterian pulpits, 
Old-school (if such a distinction is 
in this country, api I think it may be justi- 
fied), © loyal spirit of sympathy with the gov- 
ernment in the appointment of a nations! fast 
was manifested; but among the Qc 
Dissanters, though the..day was-generally 
served, theré were in aun 
iptoms of the distaste with which the mea- 
‘shat the tone and terms'of the Royal’ Procla- 
mation, derived as it was from ancient models, 
quite out of harmony with oar present circum- 
etances and mode of too well justified 
some’ bttirigent remarks ; and it is to be hoped 
that on the next occasion, when our ralers call 
the nation to religious exercises, it will be done 
in a way jess offensive to the rg 
large portion of the best part of the English 
> A handle will thus be withdrawn 
“tS opporients of all such appointments, 
and the unaniniity of the nation will be greatly 
promoted. is‘a featare of English so 
ciety St this day that there should be so gen- 
éral a concurrente of all parties in seeking the 
favour'and blessing of God‘on the country and 
, The friends of the Sabbath have been screw 
ably surprised by the state of the vote on Sir J. 
Wahmsley’s motion for opening the British Mu- 
seum, and other places of recreation, on the 
Lord’s day. It is-doubtless to the expressed 
feelings of ‘the public, more than the private 
principle of the members. Indeed, in the di- 
vision, many names appear on the right side 
‘whose opinions are known to be unfavourable 
to the existing laws protecting the Sabbath. 
‘The question may now be considered as settled 
for ® good many years to come, and we have 
reason to hope that the zeal lately manifested 
on behalf of the working-classes, and the sym- 
pathy of certain parties with them, in their 
want of time and opportunity for recreation 
ané mental improvement, will exert itself suc- 
cessfully. in obtaining for them a half-lioliday 
every week. There is a progress in this direc 
tion in some parts of the Island which is quite 
Cheering. Only last week my fortune was to 
visit the Scottish capital, spending Saturday 
and Sabbath there, and nothing was more 
pleasing than to observe the shops generally 
closed at four o’clock on the last day of the 
week, while the gardens and promenades were 
crowded with the sons of industry and toil, 
who seemed to enjoy their afternoon of weekly 
recreation with a zest truly delightful. The 
first day of the week was observed with more 
than its former solemnity. The quiét stillness 


of the sacred hours was hardly broken by 


sound of wheels or hoofs. A very few inva- 
lids alone seemed to employ the services of 
cabs in going to or returning from church, and 
the interminable and closely-locked crowds that 
streamed along towards the various churches 
at the hour of worship, and again filled the 
streets when the duties of the sanctuary were 
concluded, seemed to indicate a greatly in- 
creased amount of church attendance than was 
usual twelve or fifteen years ago. Dr. Cand- 
lish and Dr. Guthrie continue to hold the chief 

among the pulpit orators of the Northern 
métropolis, but no city in Great Britain can at 
all compete with Edinburgh in the number of 
her high talented and devoted ministers. 

| As I have already hinted more than once, it 
seems. highly probable that the case of Arch- 
deacon Denison will be allowed to subside and 
die away out of the list of causes, leaving that 
dignitary to enjoy the honour without the pains 
of martyrdom, and to bring to the bad cause 
with which he is identified all the prestige which 
defeated opposition gives to a successful con- 
troversialist. The Church Protestant Defence 
Association, indeed, has taken the alarm, and 
an influential deputation has waited on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the subject, to 
whom his ‘grace has declared that the matter 
is stil under consideration ; but there is little 
reason to hope that the upshot will do any 
thing for the cause of Protestantism within the 
pale of the English Establishment. The blind- 
ness and apathy of all parties who have any 
power to rectify the glaring abuses of the An- 
glican Church, are among the most remarkable 
features in the present state of our home affairs, 
and my well cause all who take an interest in 
the welfare, or even the existence of that 
Church, to tremble with anxiety. The move- 
ment at present in the popular mind, excited 
by the terrible revelations of the witnesses 
cited by Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, though re- 
ferring solely to the conduct of the war, seems 
fraught with important results to the instita- 
tions of the country, both sacred and civil. 
The popular confidence in official wisdom, and 
in a hereditary aristocracy, has received a se- 
vere shock; nor can we expect that the exami- 
nation will terminate without suggesting the ne- 
eessity for other inquiries, which, to the sup- 
porters of things as they are, must at least 
appear as very inconvenient, if not dangerous. 

. We are now at length, [ trust, on the fair 
way towards a system of national education. 
Whether the long delay has secured the ulti- 
mate adoption of the best possible measure or 
not, rémaing to be seen ; but if we may judge 
by the temper of Parliament on the introduc- 
tion of Sir J. Pakington’s bill for England, and 
the Lord Advocate’s similar measure for Scot- 
land, it will not be long ere some resolute at- 
tempt fs made in this direction. The Scottish 
bill seems already to have gained the approba- 
tion of the Northern division of the Island, and 
were its adoption dependent on the Scottish 


- members, it would meet with little opposition. 


We must hope, therefore, that ere another sea- 
aon passes, we shall see the bill converted into 
a law, spréading joy and hope over the coun- 


_ ties and barghs of Scotland, and giving a new 


impulse to the cause of education in all parts 
of the Island. The measure is thoroughly de- 
veid of all sectarianiem; but being intended 
for a country in which wonderful unanimity 
of sentiment regarding doctrine prevails, it pro- 
vides for the use of the Shorter Catechism, 
when that ie desired, as it will almost uniform- 
ly be, while it refuses to sanction the enforce- 
ment of this or any other religious hook upon 
the children of those who dissent from it. In 
England, the diversity of creed which prevails, 
nenders a. Jaw much more difficult of adjust- 
ment, and yet we cannot relinquish the hope 
that some method will be discovered for obvia- 
dmg ‘the ‘terrible evils of national ignorance 
and want of intelligence. 

| The Oxford University Statute of last session 
is now on its trial. Will your readers believe, 
that notwithstanding the opinion so distinctly 
expressed by the country and the terms of the 
hiw itself, a'vigorous effort is actually making 
Within the walls of the University, to defeat 
that portion of the ‘statute which confers cer- 
tain hitherto withheld rights upon Dissenters 
studying in its colleges? Dr. Pusey and his 


party deliberately attempted to insist on subject 
ing Digsentere to an examination in the doc 


frighten it. 


6 


were & very bold resistance manifested to the 
continuance of any grant of public money for 


portion of the subjects of this realm. 
Last night Sir W. Clary introduced into the 
House of Commons a bill for the abolition of 
Charch Rates: These most obnoxious taxes, 
which ‘are made on the whole commanity with- 
out distinction of créed, and applied to the 
erection and repair of churches belonging to 
the Establishment, have long been the fertile 
| source of heartburnings discontent. To 
expunge the law from the statute book, and 
thus for ever relieve Dissenters from such a tax, 
has long been contended for in vain by 8 con- 
siderable section of the community, and no- 
thing shows the power of the Establishéd 
Church more olearly than the success with 
which a section of that Church have resisted 
all such efforts, notwithstanding the justice of 
the object, and the aid liberally given to it by 
a large proportion of the intelligence and worth 
of the Church itself. The spirit of the age is 
likely to effect, ere long, what bigotry and in- 
tolerance has so long resisted, and if we may 
put any trust in the aspect of the House on the 
introduction of Sir W. Clary’s bill, we may 
even witness this consummation ere the present 
session of Parliament has run its course. No 
parties are so much interested in the early ad- 
justment of the question as those who desire 
the permanence of the Anglican Establishment. 
D. G. 


-FORBIGN ITEMS. 


Tae New TesTAMENTS FoR THE MILI- 
TARY HosPITaLs IN THE East.—The sum 
of $2200 has been subscribed for provid- 
ing the sick and wounded soldiers in the 
East with copies of the New Testament. 
Three thousand copies of the New Testa- 
ment will be sent out, and, as each copy is 
divided into nine volumes, there will be por- 
tions of the New Testament for no less 
27,000 men. 


MARRIAGE WITH DEcEASED’s WIFE’s 
Sister.—Mr. Heywood’s Bill to amend the 
law as to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, or a deceased wife’s niece, has been 
printed. The Bill contains seven short 
clauses. It is declared to be expedient to 
amend the law in the manner mentioned. 
Further, it provides that such marriages 
before the passing of the Act are not to be 
void or voidable, except in certain cases 

ified. The Act is not to affect the 

ghts of parties to titles, honours, &c. 
Neither of to any marriage be- 
tween a man his deceased wife’s sister, 
or deceased wife’s niece, nor any person 
celebrating or granting a license or certifi- 
cate for celebrating any such marriage shall, 
by reason of the affinity between the parties 
thereto, be liable to any action, suit, cen- 
sure, or ishment. No iz 
to'celebrate or grant a license for a mar- 
riage between the parties mentioned, is to 
be liable to any action, &c., for such refusal. 
The new law is not to extend to Scotland. 


A Mammori Time-prece.—The 
clock ever constructed has just been finished 
by Mr. Dent for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, London. The dials are twenty-two 
feet in diameter; the point of the minute- 
hand will therefore move nearly fourteen 
inches every minute. The pendulum is 
fifteen feet long. The hour bell is eight 
feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The 
hammer weighs four hundred weight. The 
clock, as a Phels, is eight times as large as 
a full-sized cathedral clock. 


THE PrepMont.—The circula- 
tion of the Bible is reported to be satisfac- 
torily progressing in Piedmont; and the 
priests are becoming alarmed. 


Errect OF TEMPERANOE.— We ask 
special attention to the following figures 
ually striking and gratifying, and suscep- 
tible of no explanation that we can offer, ex- 
cept ‘by a reference to the operation of the 
ublic-houses act. The number of prisoners 
in the Edinburgh prison was in 
1853, March 21, . 
1854, March 21, 


1855, March 21, . . . 318 
So that within these two years the falling 
off has been more than a half. The de- 
crease in the number of male prisoners, 
during the two years, has been 146, and in 
the number of female prisoners 178.— Scot- 
tish Press. 

PoPERY AND THE RIBLE.—Two Scrip- 
ture readers, named William Corbitt and 
William Murphy, were brutally attacked, 
recently, near Ballybough-bridge, Dublin, 
by a crowd of one hundred persons, chiefly 
females, who pelted them with filth and 
stones; they were walking together convers- 
ing at the time of the at Three wo- 
men, named Martha Mitchell, Mary Mit- 
chell, and Mary Norman, were brought up 
at the New Court charged with the offence. 
Dr. Kelly commented in very strong lan- 
guage on the gross outrage committed by a 
crowd of women on the two complainants. 
Such conduct, he said, was anti-Christian in 
the extreme, and a disgrace to the city of 
Dublin. He acquitted one of the prisoners, 
and sentenced the other two to a fine of 
twenty-five dollars, or in default of payment, 
to two months imprisonment, 


Extectric Lienut.—At the Royal Insti- 
tution, recently, the instantaneous duration 
of an electric spark, and the means ingeni- 
ously contrived by Professor Wheatstone to 
measure it, were illustrated by the original 
apparatus employed by the Professor; from 
which it was ascertained that the duration 
of the spark does not exceed the twenty-five 
thousandth part of a second. A cannon- 
ball, if illumined in its flight by a flash of 
lightning, would, in consequence of the 
momentary duration of the light, appear to 
be stationary; and even the wings of an in- 
sect that move ten thousand times in a 
second would seem at rest. 


PopisH P1rGRIMAGE.—A caravan of Ro- 
mish pilgrims to the Holy Land embarked 
on the Toth ult., on board the Egyptus 


steam t at Marseilles. Previously to 
their re, they were all invited to the 


palace of the Bishop of Marseilles, when 
each of them received from that prelate a 
email silver cross, bearing the date of their 
departure. Another caravan is to be or- 
ganized, to leave at the end of August. 


oF Prorestants.—Lord 
Howden has been engaged with the Spanish 
Government once more, of in- 

nts of the liberty of English sub- 
jeota in religious — The police of 
Seville, it appears, lately ised eight 
Protestants employed in the paous exercise 
of their religious duties. There could be no 
questi agrant violation of domici 
‘a8 the house of the Protestant minister 
been invaded without the exhibition of any 


judicial a ity. Lord Howd 
thie’ proceeding, basing com 


| in the Rue Richelieu, at 


treaties; and, se- 
condly, on the the S 
vode authori 


they have, as yet, had no official in 
on the subject, It is probable that the mat- 
ter will be 


“Tas Lancest Linrary 1n THE 


It is said that the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
8s, contains at 
the present time fourteen hundred thousand 
volumes. These are mostly in handsome 
binding of coloured leather, enriched with 
gilt, and are placed in solid walls from floor 
to — net-work for protection, as 
high as the hand can reach. 


British Newsparers.— The British 
Parliament has passed the bill repealin 
‘the stamp duties on newspapers. This wi 
afford encouragement for cheaper newspa- 
ang The subscription of daily newspapers 

n England is from $30 to $50 per year. 

Persta.—Very important news has been 
received from Tabreez. There has been a 
disturbance of a very serious character at 
Tabreez, directed against the Christian popu- 
lation, by the Mussulmans. A general 
massacre would have ensued had it not been 
for the intervention of several influential 
parties. The Russians are at the bottom of 
this inhuman intrigue, and if it had taken 
place they would have come forward to pro- 
tect the Christians. Surely this is a noble 
way to go to work; to get their co-religion- 
ists into a scrape, and then come forward as 
their protectors. | 

TurKEY.—The Paris Moniteur contains 
intelligence that the Porte has just issued 
firmans authorizing the construction of 
Roman Catholic’ churches at Trebizond, 
Metelin, Messine, and Bergasi. 


Review.—Mr. Henry Reeve, 
Register of the Privy Council, has 1 ap- 
pointed editor of the Edinburgh Review, in 
the room of Sir G. C. Lewis, the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


GENERAL (TEMS. 


REVIVAL IN BoonviLie, Missourr.— 
The St. Louis News states that a revival of 
religion has been going on in several of the 
churches of Boonville, Missouri, for some 
weeks past. Thirty-five have joined the 
Methodist church, about thirty-one or two 
the Baptist, and between thirty and forty 
the Presbyterian. The Rev. H. M. Pain- 
ter is now labouring in the Presbyterian 
church in that place, and we are gratified to 
learn that his labours have thus early been 
crowned with the divine blessing. — Pres. 
Herald. 


Rev. Dr. Norr.—The Rev. Dr. E. Nott, 
President of Union College, preached last 
Sunday, both morning and afternoon, in 
the Rev. Dr. Potts’s church, University 
Place. We do not remember the exact 
of Dr. Nott, but our impression is that he 
has almost numbered four score and ten 
years. The intellect of this venerable man 
appears as strong as it was fifty years ago, 
nor could we discover much alteration in 
his voice, except a slight tremulousness in 
the delivery of some of his dis- 
course. The only marked indication of a 
change, that we could perceive, was in his 
‘manner of ascending the pulpit, and in the 
lack of his former animated gesticulation.— 
N. Y. Com. Adv. 


CHARLESTON PRESBYTERY.—This Pres- 
bytery has erased from its roll, at their re- 
ss the names of the Rev. Wallace C. 

oward and the Rev. Julius L. Bartlett— 
who were members of Charleston Union 
Presbytery when that Presbytery was rein- 
stated by the General Assembly of 1852, 
and afterwards blended with Charleston 
by the Synod of South Carolina. 
But as the act of the General Assembly 
reinstating the Presbytery was not intended 
to embrace any who were unwilling to ad- 
here to the church as now constituted, and 
as these brethren had expressly and repeat- 
edly declared their purpose not to adhere, 
aa | as they had for years been out of the 
General Assembly’s jurisdiction, it was very 
proper that their request should have been 
granted.— Watchman and Observer. 


New In CALIFORNIA.—The 
Presbyterian congregation at Marysville, 
California, have completed and dedicated a 
chapel in place of their church which was 
burned down a few months since. This 
chapel is of brick, and will seat about 250 
persons; it cost $5000. When the church 
is finished, this chapel will be used as a 
lecture room. 


Proressor AGAssiz.—lIt is stated that 
Agassiz has declined the offered Professor- 
ship of Natural History in the Edinburgh 
University, preferring to remain in America, 
and continue his explorations in the vast 
field of the Western continent. 


Sinainea Soiprers.—We visited the en- 
campment of some Moldavian soldiers and 
some Russians from Bucharest. We heard 
excellent music by the Moldavian band— 
opera overtures and airs—and in the Rus- 
sian camp heard something peculiar to the 
army performed by a large group of musical 
soldiers, arranged in a circle around one 
who acted as their leader, and to whose 
solos they formed a strong and harmonious 
chorus, drums being the only orchestral 
accompaniment, which gave the whole a 
decidedly military character. The singing 
soldiers of a regiment on the march are 
placed in advance. I saw and heard several 
similar bands, whose music was very in- 
spiring. I am told when on the march they 
animate each other by singing their national 
anthems. After singing we had dancing, 
accompanied by the violin, tambourine, and 
two drums. th music and dancing had 
our prevailing Ethiopian characteristics.— 
Correspondence of Providence Journal. 


INTERESTING HisTorRIcAL DIscovery. 
—The Boston Journal mentions that the 
Rev. Mr. Barry, who has in preparation a 
History of Massachusetts, has discovered 
the long lost manuscript history of the 
Plymouth Colony, written by Governor 
Bradford, which was in the hands of Prince 
when he prepared his New England Chro- 
nology, and of Hutchinson when he wrote 
his History of Massachusetts. This docu- 
ment is in England, and a copy of the same 
is soon expected in this country for publi- 
cation. The importance of this discovery, 
all who are interested in historical investi- 
gations, will at once recognize. 

Tae New York Cuurca Tenvre Law. 
—tThe bill in relation to church property 

by the New York Legislature, and 
which is now a law, declares void all future 
conveyance to priests, bishops, and other 
ecclesiastics, in their official character, or as 
corporations sole. 


ArricaAN CoLONIzATION.—On the first 
of May the next expedition, with emigrants 
for Liberia, will sail from Baltimore and 
Norfolk, but in consequence of the ex- 
hausted condition of the treasury of the 
Colonization Society, the p will not 
be free. Each emigrant will be charged 
sixty dollars, for which he will be conveyed 
to Liberia and supported there for six 
months. The State of New Jersey has just 
appropriated six thousand dollars in aid of 
the cause, one-half of which is payable 
during the present year, and the rest in 
three Hosea: instalments of one thousand 
dollars each. The New York Society has 
received a legacy of three thousand dollars, 
bequeathed to it by the late Russel H. 
Nevins, a well known and highly esteemed 
citizen of New York. The Virginia Society 
has since its commencement sent to Liberia 
three thousand and ninety-three 
of whom 278 went in the Y oa 1854, an 
241 in 1853. These were the num- 
bers since the beginning, except that of the 


year 1831, which was 292, The coloured 


| popalation of Philadelphia numbers at pre- 
sent 80,000 persons, possessing an 
the bet your they ‘paid 0070643 
ring the pai . 
for taxes, and $396,782 for 
and nd rents. -Such a population in 
Liberia would just now be of immense ser- 
vice to that republie.— North American. 


Frox Ca.rrornia.The steamship North- 
ern Light, of the Nicaragua line, arrived at 
New York on the 15th inst. bringing $168,000 
in gold on freight, and one week’s later news. 
Business in San Francisco was generally 
A speculative movement was going on in flour. 
The mining news is unchanged. It is quite 
evident from the small shipment of gold, and 
the dullness of trade, that financial affairs have 
not recovered from the effects of the late bank 
panic. , Bacon & Co. had advertised to 
resume on Thursday, March 29. Nothing new 
of particular interest had occurred in the set- 
tlements making by the bankrupt houses. The 

nerally is umimportant. The Marys- 
een says that an immense nugget, 
weighing, — and all, between seven and 

red pounds, was taken out of 
uba county. It is supposed 
to contain about two hundred pounds of pure 
gold, which would make it worth about fifty 
ousand dollars. The Chinese population of 
California continues to en much of the 
attention of the authorities of that State. In 
the lower House of the Legislature,*the sub- 
ject having been referred to a committee, two 
reports have been the result. The majority 
report advocates the exclusion of the Chinamen 
from the mines, while the minority report 
takes the opposite view of the case. 


tions continue to suffer severely in all the civil 
suits brought against them by passengers, for 
injuries received by railway accidents. In. 
Canada, lately, a Mr. Batchelder, of Weuke- 
gan, Illinois, has recovered from the Buffalo 
and Brantford Railway Company the sum of 
$6000 in a suit instituted by him for the loss 
of one of his legs, and the severe injury of 
the other by an accident on that road. This 
is an effectual way to insure care on the 
part of the railway managers, and as a pas- 
senger in a train is utterly helpless, and at the 
mercy of the attendants on the road, it is but 
right that all carelessness should be heavily 
punished. 


Tae Curerewa Cesston.—The 1,200,000 
acres of land just ceded to the United States 
by the Chippewas, are pronounced by the Ga- 
lena Jeffersonian, of a very fertile and luxuriant 
character, as a general thing. They contain 
beautiful lakes, clear flowing brooks, and the 
richest and most prolific soils. The Govern- 
ment has stipulated to pay the 7000 members 
of the tribe represented, a subsidy of about 
$45,000 per year in money, for thirty years; 
besides this they are to receive various other 
considerations, such as cattle, oxen, and other 
domestic animals. 


Bamsoo Paper.—A specimen of paper manu- 
factured from the common cane, the bamboo 
of the Mississippi river, has been exhibited at 
St. Louis, Missouri, and has been highly ap- 
proved. 

Corton Burnt.—About 65,000 bales of cot- 
ton, valued at over $3,000,000, have been de- 
atroyed by fire in this country during the last 
three months. 

Gornc to Delafield of 
the United States Corps of Engineers, Major 
Mordecai of the Ordnance Department, and 
Captain McClellan of the Cavalry, were pas- 
seagers in the steamer which left Boston on 
the 14th inst, for Liverpool, en rouée for Se- 
bastopol. They have been ordered by the 
authorities at Washington to make a tour of 
— iy the —~ of hostilities in the 

rimea, and especially to inspect the sie 
works where the Alves 
trated their forces. They are accompanied by 
a Paymaster of the United States army, and 
their expenses will be borne from the National 
Treasury. 


Tae.Wericut or a Ton.—Judge Grier of 
the United States Circuit Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, has decided that a ton of coal is 2240, 
and not 2000 pounds. The question came be- 
fore him on appeal from the United States 
District Court, in an action to recover for coal 
furnished a steamer. The Judge said a com- 
pany of grocers might as well meet and agree 
to reduce the number of ounces in a pound, 
and make the smaller number the s of 
a pound for their customers, as for coal dealers 
to agree that the weight of a ton shall be 
2000 pounds. His decision conflicts with a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, which decided a case in Pittsburgh a 
few months ago, that according to the laws of 
Pennsylvania a ton weight was 2000 pounds. 


Virointa Gotp.—The Fredericksburg News 
has been shown a bar of gold valued at $1100, 
the product of 15 days labour in the Vaucluse 
(Virginia) gold mine. 

Jurors.—The Legislature of Massachusetts 
has passed a law, and the Governor has ap- 
ape it, giving jurors the power to judge 

th of the law and the evidence. 


Wesster.—The Legislature of Wisconsin 
has just enacted a law providing for placing a 
copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, at 
the expense of the State, in “each school and 
each department thereof,” of the public schools 
of the State. 


Stream Fire Enorne.—A steam fire engine 
has been invented by a mechanic at Pittsburgh, 
which, it is said, will throw more water, and 
is less cumbrous than the Cincinnati invention. 
Its cost will not exceed $5000. 


New York City Rattroaps.—The city pas- 


senger railroads in New York do not pay ex- 
penses. There is a gradual falling off in the 
amount of receipts, which is attributed to the 


hard times, compelling labouring men and me- 
chanics to economize by walking to their busi- 
ness, instead of riding. 


European 
news was delivered to the Associated Press at 
New Orleans, by the National Line, within an 
hour or two of the arrival of the steamer at 
Halifax, and was issued simultaneously at all 
points between Nova Scotia and New Orleans. 


Susrension Brivcr Insurev.—The Suspen- 
sion Bridge across the Mississippi river, im- 
mediately above the Falls of Bt. Anthony, 
which was nearly finished, was ially des- 
troyed by a terrible gale on Sunday night, 
March 25th. Ifthe bridge, which is a beauti- 
ful structure, had been completed, it would 
have withstood the storm. 3 


Atterepd Banx Nores.—One’s altered to 
twenty’s on the Hunterdon County Bank, 


tion. the left end is a portrait of 
ton, and on the lower corner two X’s, the two 
X’s and the portrait covering the figure 1 with 
three-quarters of X’s. On the end, 20 at the 
top, and the word twenty between the figure 20 
and the Treasurer’s Die. ‘“‘Twenty Dollars” 
ted over one dollar. They may be readily 
etected, as they are totally unlike the genu- 
ine, which have for a vignette a cattle scene. 
Hunterdon Co. Democrat. 


Szeps ror Distrisution.—There have been 
resented by large seed establishments in 
ndon to the agricultural division of the 
United States Patent Office, twenty-six k- 
ages of twenty-six leading varieties of the 
turnip, for experiment in all the States and 
Territories of the Union, with a view of re- 
ceiving a report of the success of the same. 
The plan adopted for its distribution, we learn 
from the Washington Union, is to divide the 
seed into one hundred parcels, embracing each 
of the twenty-six varieties, and to | pore each 
— in the hands of intelligent and pract?@al 
armers in various parts of the country, with 
printed instructions as to the mode of culture, 
and the manner of making out reports. 


Taines Kansas.—A letter from Kickapoo 
a Kansas territory, under date of March 
28th, 1855, says the streets are being rapidly 
graded, the labourers receive $1.50 per diem, 
and that the following are the usual prices of 

rovisions:—Pork 6 cents per pound; beef 
cents; venison 9 cents; mutton 7 cents; 
chickens $2 per dozen; turkeys 75 cents per 
pon geese 25 cents each; 124 cents 
ozen flour r one pounds ; 
wood $2 per cord, delivered. Competent brigk- 
makers are particularly wanted. ' 

A Preacuer.—The Rev. An- 
drew Marshall, the coloured pastor of a Bap- 
tist church at Savannah, eo was 99 years 
of on Christmas last, and on Sunday, the 
8th inst., preached a sermon, having amon 
his hearers ex-Postmaster-General Granger o 
New York, and the Rey. Dr. Choules of Ne - 
port, Rhode Island. 


Present Frou JaPpan.—Among other articles 
landed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, on Friday, 
from the storeship Southampton, which arrived 
last week from the Pacific, is a Japanese 
intended as a present to the President of 
United States. It is from 40 to 45 feet long, 
and the hall, which is built of cypress, or a 
wood very much resembling it, tapers forward 
to a sharp point, presenting a remarkably fine 


yun. Accompanying the boat is ful] set of 
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dull. 


Flemington, New Jersey, by the pasting opera- 
Gn Was ing- 


curious. The workmanship is 

ins superior manner, and w 
do credit to the most skilful of our mechanics. 
Her seams require no caulking, the joints be- 
ing so well fitted as to cause no danger of 


Boonry Lawn Appurcants.—There is no 


| dimipution in the number of applicanta under 


y t that as 
been recived fa one day. We are in 
ormed at the city pest office that the daily re- 
ceipt of letters for the ion office is now 
than the usual daily receipt of letters 
or the Benate and House of Representatives 
when Congress is in session. From this fact 
aloye, the distant reader may form some iden 
of the immense ure of businsss under the 
last bounty land act.— Washington Union. 


Decezase 1n Forgion Emicration.—The 
number of alien emi te that arrived at 
New York from 1st January to 11th inst., is 
stated by the Commissioners of Emigration to 
be 16,218, being but little more than half the 
number that arrived the corresponding period 
of last year. From the 4th to the 11th inst., 
only mr alien emigrants are reported as having 
arrived. 


Iron Watts.—The New York Journal o 
Commerce speaks favourably of an iron wall, 
designed as a substitute for brick in buildings. 
It says :—‘ The pieces of iron employed are 
ingeniously shaped so as to secure lightness 
with great strength, apparently, and the wall 
thus constructed may be easily taken in pieces 
and re-erected, with comparatively little labour 
or expense. The most striking peculiarity is, 
that the plates of iron used in forming 
are connected without bolts.” 


Foreion Pavrers.—The Mayor of New York 
has addressed a circular to the American con- 
suls at all the European ports where such off- 
cers reside, requesting them to collect and com- 
municate to him all the information that can 
be obtained respecting the shipment or intend- 
ef shipment of foreign paupers to that port, in 
order that he may take the proper steps to pre- 
vent the landing of such emigrants. 

A Srer in Apvance.—By a law recently 

in Michigan, a married woman may re- 
ceive, buy, sell, devise, mortgage, &c., her real 
and personal property, without the consent of 
her husband, and also suc and be sued, with- 
out gt the husband in the suit in either 
case. So the identity of the woman as an in- 
dividual is beginning to be fairly recognized. 

Tae Faruers.—It is to be hoped that the 
farmers every where throughout the country, 
will put in at least double the amount of seed, 
and thus prepare for a rich harvest. In any 
event, this is their true policy. 


Santa Anna.—Later advices from Mexico 
indicate the speedy fall of Santa Anna, andthe 
rise of Alvarez. It was thought that Santa 
Anna would soon fly from the country. 


VatuaBLe Document Founp.—We are in- 
formed, that in quantity of rubbish 
from the t of the house lately occupied 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, deceased, there was 
found the original charter of the city of Al- 
bany, granted by Queen Anne, through the 
then Governor of the State, Colonel James 
Dongan. This certainly is a very valuable 
relic, and should be placed in the custody of 
the-eity, from whose charge and keeping it 
would appear it has sessed in some as yet un- 
accounted for manner.— Albany Argus. 


Cuna.—The Captain-General of Cuba seems 
to be gradually enlarging his force of black 
— A proclamation has just been issued 
for their organization, in which it is stated that 
there will be sixteen companies of “ disci- 
plined militia” of free mulattoes and blacks, 
each company numbering 125 men, or in all, 

men. They are to be officered by the 
white officers of the regular army, which lat- 
ter force they are to join as soon as formed, so 
that, in effect, they will not be militia, but 
something more advanced. These companies 
are to be organized in different parts of the 
Island. 

New Yorx.—The Legislature of New York 
adjourned on Saturday, l4th inst. Upwards 
of five hundred acts, public and private, were 
passed—prominent among which are the pro- 
hibitor liquor law ; the church property bill ; 
the mill and a quarter tax bill; and the bill 
making cities and large villages responsible in 
damages to persons whose property may be de- 
stroyed by mobs. 

Tae Missinc Stoop or War.—The relatives 
and friends of the officers and crew of the Al- 
bany have at length been obliged to relinquish 
all The Commander 

Gerry was soh of Elbridge Gerry, one of the 

signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and a gallant and meritorious officer, who 
leaves many relatives and friends in Boston 
and elsewhere, to lament his loss. 


Scarcity or Beer.—The New York Tribune 
thinks that the only remedy for the scarcity of 
beef cattle is; to transport bullocks from Texas, 
as formerly large quantities were sent from 
New England to the West Indies. 

Postmasters’ Priviteces.—The Washington 
Union announces officially, that under no cir- 
cumstances can a postmaster open a letter not 
addressed to himself. Ship letters, as they 
cannot be pre-paid, and are not supposed to be 
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embraced im the new act, will continue to be 
despatched agreeably to the provisions of the 
fifteenth section of the act of March 3, 1825. 


AtraLa.—This plant, sometimes called Pe- 
ruvian clover, is beginning to be appreciated 
in California. It can be cut several times a 
year, and affords a very heavy crop. In deep 
soil the roots penetrate so far that drought 
does not prevent its growth, like ordinar 
grass or English clover. It should be culti- 
vated here for soiling cattle. 


Hicu Prices or Provisions.—The New York 
Courier, after inquiries respecting the present 
supply and quantity to come forward of agri 
cultaral products, hazards the opinion that 
prices have reached their highest, and the next 
movement will be a retrograde one, although 
present prices may be maintained two or three 
weeks. The Courier bases its opinion on the 
fact that there are one million five hundred 
thousand barrels of flour to come forward be- 
fore harvest from the Western States and the 
Canadas, which are awaiting the opening of 
the canals in that State. Fifty thousand bush- 
els of potatoes are on their way to the New 
York market from Nova Scotia, under the Re- 
ciprocity law. We hope, for the benefit of con- 
sumers, that these predictions may be realized. 
The high prices of food takes nearly all the 
money the labouring population can earn to 
find themselves in food, which they cannot do 
without. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer America brings London papers 
to the 3lst of March. | ; 

The affairs in the Crimea remained in 
nearly the same state as at the date of our _ 
vious advices. The weather continued fine, 
and the works were proceeding actively on both 
sides without, however, any fresh advantages 
having been gained by either. There was a 
— current of the death of Prince Menschi- 


koff. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Danube, 
of Vienna, says:—‘ Dr. Mandt, homeopathic 
physician to the lste Emperor, has left Russia 
in t haste and secretly. He is reproached 
with having too long concealed from the au- 
gust deceased that his lung was attacked ; also 
with having himself prepared the medicines 
destined for the Emperor, instead of having 
them prepared by a druggist. Great irritation 
was manifested against him at St. Petersburg, 
and the Emperor Alexander himself advised 
him, it is said, to leave Russia.” 

The Peace Conference at Vienna.—The first 
two articles of the pro basis of peace, re- 
lating to the joint protectorate of the Princi- 

lities and the free navigation of the Danube, 
fad been upon, but a pause had oc- 
ourred in relation to the third, and the various 
Ministers had sent home for fresh instructions. 
It was understood at first, that the Allies had 
determined to insist upon the absolute dis- 
But this Russia 


demand the demolition of Sebastopol, _ 


burg, London, Paris, and then Vienna. The 
third point, te drigioally by the 
Allies, is thus defined : . 


“3. The of the revision of the treaty of July 
1841, should be more completely to attach the existence 
the Ottoman of power, and 


to ha 
The Russian interpretation is thus stated: 
Revision 


« 3. of the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, to 
attach more the existence of the Ottoman Empire 
to the balance of Europe. I do not refuse to come to an un- 

in formal conference for peace on the means 

which the courts may to put an end to what 
they call the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, on 
tion in the choice of those means, there be not 


mile and rigging “Al the is 
curiosity, and well worthy the 


aire eminently diplomatic. The 
or 
gn 


is—how shal! the of th 
ve the Black be regulated or 
modified? The French Minister 


e 
ffairs had been despatched by the peror 
to London, to confer with the ED lish Cabinet. 
The London Daily News says, that according 
to the most recent communications from Vien- 
na, Lord John Russell is understood to see lit- 


tle or no of at t, and ex- 
posts. to: ‘by the 14th of 


sition of tdelicacy. He is pled 
low in oF his father, he can- 
not recede. It is generally conceded in Paris 
that the tone of the documents put forth by 
the new Emperor of Russia, leaves no hopes 
that the warlike disposition of that power will 
be changed in any particular by the accession 
of Alexander to the throne. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Parliament, the details of the Sardinian 
Convention have been discussed in committee, 
from which we learn that England —_e- to 
borrow money at five per cent. The Commit 
tee of Inquiry on the past management of the 
war pursues its daily labours, and every fresh 
witness helps to confirm and extend the fright- 
ful revelations of neglect and incapacity. Mr. 

. G. Osborne was examined on the 24th of 
March, and as an eye witness of the scenes 
which he deseribes, gives the last touch to the 
dreadful picture by informing the country that 
the wounded and sick soldiers, by hundreds 
and by thousands, were literally starved to 
death. Strong efforts have been made in Par- 
liament to legalize marriages with the sister 
of a deceased wife. There is an exceedingly 
strong feeling, nevertheless, throughout a 
large and most respectable class of the com- 
munity, inst such marriages; and both re- 
ligious and social objections are indignantly 

t forward inst the proposed alteration. 

he "a for a | ay the stamp duty of one 

ony (two cents) on news has passed 
second reading. As it becomes a 
law, a vast number of half-penny and penny 
daily papers may be expected to make their 
appearance. Mr. Buchanan attended a dinner 
at the Seamen’s Hospital, London, and return- 
ed thanks for the aid rendered 1500 sick Amer- 
ican sailors. Lord Palmerston presided. A 
donation of $1000 from merchants of New 
York and Boston was acknowledged. The 
British government have called upon a num- 
ber of the most distinguished officers now in 
England—both of the Ducon’s and the Indian 
armies—to state, in writing, their opinions as 
to the advisability of amalgamating the two 
services, 


FRANCE. 


The London Herald says that France 
to send 50,000 additional troops to the Crimea 
after the Conference, provided that England 
furnishes the means of conveyance. The ar- 
rangements for the visit of the Emperor of the 
French and the Empress Eugenie to England 
are now said to be complete, and on the 16th 
of April the Imperial Court of France was ex- 


‘pected to arrive on a visit to her Majesty the 
Queen, 


either at Windsor Castle or in London. 
It would seem from this that the projected 
visit of the Emperor to the Crimea has been 
abandoned. They will visit London, Osborne, 
Woolwich, Portamouth, Greenwich, and other 
places, but reside principally at Windsor Cas- 
tle. The York and Lancaster Towers are being 
fixed up for that purpose, and the whole of the 
apartments in the Round Tower will be placed 
at the disposal of the attendants of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon. The proof at present obtained, 
however, that the projected departure of the 
Emperor for the Crimea has at all events been 
temporarily abandoned, is unquestionably cal- 
culated to produce a good effect, and at the 
same time the formal manifestation afforded 
by his changed route of the continuance of 
a harmony between France and Eng- 
and must operate in like manner. No more 
is heard in Paris of: the negotiations with 
Prussia, and it is generally believed, in view 
of the Russian sympathies of that power, that 
no hopes need be entertained of forcing her 
from her position of neutrality. It is said 
that at a dinner recently given at Paris to a 
number of officers, by the Emperor, there was 
only one opinion expressed, namely, that no 
conditions which Russia in honour could pro- 
pose would justify the retirement of the French 
army from the Crimea, without reducing Se- 
bastopol. 


SPAIN. 


The Madrid correspondent of the London 
Times states that the Spanish Cabinet has 
been discussing a strong note addressed to the 
Government by Lord Howden, the British 
Minister, on the subject of religious basis, 
&c., and it was a question whether the letter 
should not be returned to the author. Lord 
Howden got information of this, and threat- 
ened, if such an insult were offered, he would, 
within six hours, suspend all intercourse with 
the Spanish Government. A satisfactory ad- 
justment of the matter was anticipated. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The latest official intelligence from the Cri- 
mea informs us that General Canrobert would 
bombard and storm a portion of the town of 
Sebastopol as soon as the English army were 
ready to do so, which it would be within a 
week at the latest; but up to the 24th ult. the 
bombardment had not commenced, although 
the batteries had been finished since the 16th. 
Lord Raglan’s latest despatch announces a 
steady fire without any change in the aspect of 
affairs. Important operations are, however, 
going on, At Sebastopol, in spite of repeated 
attacks, the Russians maintained their position 
on Mount Sepoune, whence their - play 
upon the French lines. On the 13th ult., the 
Russians opened a fire from the heights on the 
English at Balaklava, but the latter routed the 
attacking force. On the 19th, the Russians 
attacked the whole line of the allied forces, 
but were driven back with great loss. On 
the 17th, three bagtdlions of Zouaves attacked 
the new Russian redoubt at my but 
were driven back with great loss. On the 
15th, the French carried the line of Russian 
ambuscades, and at the same time the Russians 
made a sortie, but were repulsed. Night skir- 
mishes between the French and Russian rifle- 
men continue, without decided advan to 
either side. The special correspondent of the 
London J'imes describes the condition of the 
army as much improved. Weather fine, health 
and spirits of the troops better, provisions 
abundant, and sanatary regulations strictly 
enforced; but the actual works of the siege 
make no pro to justify favourable gen 
cies. Actual imerease of the lines and 
teries there is, but it exists on both sides, and 
there has been no comparative advan 
a by the Allies. The effective force of the 

ritish army is now reported at 26,000 men. 
Another account says, “‘We have now 40,000 
men and more alive; and of these between 15.,- 
000 and 20,000 of the noblest and strongest 
troops that ever handled muskets.’”’ The situa- 
tion of the Allies in the Crimea is represented in 
the official Journal de St. Petersbourg in the fol- 
lowing terms:—* The position of the Allies is 
now completely shut in by an enclosure of for- 
midable entrenchments, extending from the 

t infantry camp near the citadel, by the 
Feights of Inkermann, along the Tchernaya as 
far as tothe approaches of Balaklava. New 
divisions haye joined thearmy. Grave events 
are expected.” A manifesto from the me 
Synod of the Russian Church has ap 
inciting the Russian nation to war in defence 
of the faith. On the Asiatic coast the British 
frigate Viper had succeeded in destroying the 
Martello tower and barracks of Djimitri. 


GERMANY. 
The difficulty between Austria and Prussia 


is increasing. The Russian Cabinet has re- 
torted on Austria’s circular of March 8, by 
sending a circular tothe Prussian representa- 
tives at the German Courts, respecting the 
Austrian intrigues with the Germanic Diet. 
The language of the circular is quite hostile 
to Austria. It charges Austria with dissimu- 
lation in threatening Prussia with military 
dangers, while to the rest of Europe it talks 
dentially of peace. 


SWEDEN. 


Notwithstanding the declarations of neu- 
trality by Sweden, she is fitting out a fleet 
provisioned for three months. 


CHINA. 


Shanghae advices of the 6th of yew 
the overland mail, states that the Frenc 

in attacked the city and were repulsed, 

with loss, by the insurgents. The country 

around Canton isin the hands of the insur- 

gents, who officially notified an intention to 

maintain a strict blockade. From Hong Kong 

we have advices to the 15th of February, con- 

veying reports that the besieging 

Canton, had taken the Tiger Fort, and plas 
dered the surrounding villages. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Dreadful Shipwreck— Upwards of Five Hun- 


dred Lives Lost.—Letters from Sydney state 
that a vessel, name unknown, had wreck- 
ed on Bampton Shoals, and 500 Chinese 


lost. 


sengers 8 ion of the crew were 
The master and eight men only were saved. 
These made for Cape Dennis, in a boat, and on 


to fol 


landing were attacked by the natives, and five 
of them killed. Trade in Australia had some 
what improved, but politically matters were 
unsatisfactory. The prices of wool were flat. 


MARRIED. 


On the 11th inet., by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Rrain- 
erd, bir. Isaac B. Oaxromp to Mist’ Awwre E. J., 
daughter of Mr. Anexanpe® Knox, all of Philedeh 
phia. 

On Thareda » 18th inst., by the Rev. Dr. P, 
Rogers, Mr. Joun Faasen to Miss Sorure D., 
daughter of Hanay Eaq., all of Phila- 
delpbia. 

On the 12th inet., by the Rev. Dr. Janeway of 
Princeton, New Jersey, Mr. Tuomas J. Buti er to 
Miss Saaam Kexnepy, youngest daughter of H. 
Kennedy, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

In Princeton, New Jersey, on the lith inst., by 
the Rev. Dr. MacDonald, Mr. Josuaan W. Waiont 
te Miss Lou Van Dyxe, all of Princeton. 


At Waterloo, New York, on Tuesday, the 3d 
inst., by the Rev. Geo. W. Burroughs, Mr. Groner 
Coox to Miss Marma Jane Atsor, both of Wa- 
terloo. 

At Red Bank, New Jersey, on the 9th inst., by 
the Rev. William Scribner, Mr. Jacos Hreas to 
Miss Desonan Woarucer, both of Red Bank. 

In Sioking Valley, Pennsylvania, on the 12th inst., 
by the Rev. D. L. Hughes, Mr. Isaac C. Carp 
weit of Sinking Valley, Pennsylvania, to Miss Re- 
pe-ca Rippie of Scotch Valley, Peunsy!l- 
vania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Highland, Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
on Friday, the 30th ult.. Mr. SAMUEL FUTHEY, 
aged sixty-one years. 


Died, at the residence of her son, Rev. William 
Townley, in Crown Point, Indiana, on the 2]st ult., 
Mrs. ELIZABETH TOWNLEY, in the 72d year of 
her age. The deceased wae long and favourably 
known, and beloved as ** a mother in Ierae!.”’> She 
was born in Springfield, New Jersey, and united 
with the Presbyterian Church in that place about 
forty years ago. She has ever since been a meek, 
confiding, and conscientious, yet timid Christian. 
About the wme of her public profession of religion, 
she became an active and zealous Sabbath-school 
teacher; and in this work she continued until the 
last Sabbath before her fatal injury. Believing her 
offspring were embraced in the covenant, she early 
dedicated her two sons—her only remaining chil- 
dren—to the Lord in the ordinance of baptism, 
taught them the Scriptures and the Catechism, and 
trained them in the fear of the Lord. One is with 
Christ in heaven; and with the other, toiling as a 
missionary at the West, she went to reside nearly 
three yearssince. There she filled her place in the 
Sabbath-school, at the prayer-meeting, and in the 
sactuary—often when others thought the weather 
too inclement. Her example and influence were 
most salutary. Her end was peace, Having fin- 
ished her work, she gently closed her eyes, falling 
asleep in Jesus. ‘* Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.”»—Communicated. 


Died, in El Dorado, Union county, Arkansas, at 
the house of her son-in-law, Mr. Clement Schaer, 
on the 3d of February, Mrs. JULIA, consort of the 
late AQUILA DAVIS of Spring Hill, Arkansas, in 
the 70th year of her age. She was a native of East 
Tennessee, but lived for several years after her 
marriage, in Wythe county, Virginia, whence she 
emigrated to Tipton county, Tennessee ; i 
1832 she moved to Red River, Arkansas, and in 
1836 to Spring Hill, where she spent a number of 
years, burying her husband, two grown sons, and a 
married daughter; and finally, having lived about 
three years at E] Dorado, she left this “ vale of 
tears”? for a land of unclouded joy above. Mrs. 
Davis had long been an humble follower of Jesus. 
She often spoke of the soul-stirring appeals of Dr. 
Blackburn, the logical reasoning of Dr. Chapman, 
and the melting pathos of Samuel Williamson. She 
was one of the first to anite, by certificate, with the 
Spring Hill Presbyterian Church, when it was or- 
ganized in 1836. From that time until her death, 
the writer has known her intimately; and surely, 
if quietness of spirit, meekness of mind, charity of 
heart and feeling towards others, punctuality in the 
discharge of known duties, as mistress, mother, 
neighbour, member of the church, and of society, 
are to be received as evidences of being a child of 
God, she was one indeed! She was always glad 
when sanctuary privileges were offered ; oad faite 
and social prayer, as well as secret devotion, were 
her. delight. Her last illness was protracted and 
severe; yet she humbly bowed to the rod, and re- 
signed all into His hands whose will it was to afflict. 
She died in peace, uttering with her last fleeting 
breath, and her hands raised, and eyes lifted up, as 
though angels were calling her away, “ Yes, I’m 
coming! yes, yes!’ and the conflict was ended! 
She often repeated these beautiful lines: 

*« Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.”’ 
A. R. B. 


Died, in Rich Valley, Smyth county, Virginia, 
February 24th, of pulmonary consumption, Mre, 
SUSAN A. TATE, consort of Mr. Stephen M. Tate, 
in the 26th sony of her age. This mysterious dis- 
pensation of an all-wise Providence, in calling, from 
time to eternity, one who was the joy and pride of 
so m hearts, though not unlooked for, has fallen 
as &@ heavy blow upon a happy family, and will be 
deeply felt by a large circle of relatives and friends, 
Their loss is indeed great. The loving wife, the 
young mother, the affectionate sister, the fond 
daughter, and the sincere and confiding friend, ha* 
been snatched away from the embraces of thos 
who tenderly loved her, and whose love was no less 
ardently returned. Her death too, has occurred at 
that period of life when her loss will be most deep- 
ly felt. She has left a husband, three young and 
motherless children, and several brothers and sis- 
ters, to mourn her early death. But though their 
bereavement is great, they can have the consola- 
tion that many hearts will deeply sympathize with 
them in their affliction. Her amiability and sweet- 
ness of temper, her sprightliness of disposition and 
ardour of affection, and her ease and gracefulness 
of manners, had gained for her the high esteem and 
warm friendship of all who knew her. At the time 
of her death she was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church; and her friends, in addition to the sympa- 
thies of others, can have ali the consolation that the 
religion of Christ can afford. Her Christian career, 
though short, was brilliant; and ber death was what 
might have been expected from her life. She died 
in the triumphs of faith, and is now doubtless gone 
to glory. hen one of her friends, who was bid- 
ding her farewell, said to her, “‘Are you afraid to 
die ?? she replied by repeating his question as an 
exclamation. ‘* Afraid to die! Afraid to go to 
heaven! No. And after she became unable to 
speak, a smile, that indicated more joy than words 
could have expressed, was seen to play over her 
face several different times. She was now propped 
up in a sitting posture, and as she smiled the last 
time, her countenance radiant with joy, she raised 
her eyes to heaven, as though she caught a glimpse 
of its glories, and then leaning her head against a 
pillow, she sweetly “fell asleep in Jesus,’’ and 
without one symptom of suffering, her spirit took its 
flight to the bosom of her God. ‘* O, death, where 
is thy sting ? O, grave, where is thy —— r 

. B. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Rochester City will 


convene in stated meeting in the First Church of 
Rochester, on Tuesday the 24th of April, at seven 
o’clock, P. M. 

C. Hecxman, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Montgomery will meet 
in Christiansburgh, Virginia, on Wednesday evening 
the 25th inst., at seven o’clock, P. M. 

H. H. Paing, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry will meet 
at the Presbyterian Church in Bedford, New Ham 
shire, on Wednesday, April 25th, at ten o’clock, 
A.M. Statistical Reports and Presbyterial assess- 
ments will be called for. 

W. W. Exexus, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Genesee River will 
meet in the Portageville Church, at two o’clock, 
P. M., on Tuesday, 24th inet. Sessional Records, 
account of collections for the Boards, and contribu- 
tions to the Commissioner’s and Contingent Funds, 
will be required. 

D. Stewart, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne hold its stated 
meeting at Wilkesbarre, on the first Tuesday in 
May, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Ricuargp Wesstrer, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of North River stands 
adjourned to meet at Matteawan, New York, on 
Tuesday the 24th inst., at three o’clock,P.M. The 
annua! collections for the Commissioners’ and Con- 
tingent Funds of the Assembly, and the statistical 
accounts of the churches, will be required. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its regular spring meeting in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Cranberry, on the fourth Tuesday 


f April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 
A. D. Wurre, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on the berth Tuesday of April (24th) at 


half- seven o’clock, P. M. 
T. S. Cups, Stated Clerk. 


ANTED—Boarding in the country, by a Gen- 
tleman, Lady, two children, from the 
first of July to the first of October. A farm house 
referred, where there is plenty of shade, withia 
BS miles of the city, convenient of access by rail- 
road or other 
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mode of conveyance. Address 
CASH,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, 


ANTED.—A situation is wanted in some basi- 
W ness relation, affording an income sufficieat 
to support a growing family, by a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, who has been unfortunate, 
and is now without meana of support. A friend 
takes the liberty of inserting this advertisement. 
To one who desires the services of a man of rare 
moral worth, business talents, and censiderabie 
experience, here is a fine opportunity. The best of 
r aces given. Address ‘¢ AMICUS,” 

ap 21—2* Office of the Pr 


EWS FOR SALE.—Three eligible Pews in the 

Seventh Presbyterian Church (South Pena 

— on Broad street above Chestout, Philadel- 
phia. 


Apply to JAMES OTTERSON, Ja. 
id 12 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
ap 


INSTALLATION.—The installation of the Rev. 
William T. Catto, as pe of the First African 
Presbyterian Church, will take place 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, inst., at bal-pact 
seven 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NBW YORK.—The subject of discourse 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 22d inst. will be The 
Advent Spring, and the ica] truthe which 
aa — Uluatrates by it, by pastor, the Rev. 


— 
NEW YORK CITY TRA 
CT SOCIETY.—The 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The subscriber would 
take thie method of tendering bie ¢ratefal 
ledgments to Joseph Palen of Phelps, New 
York, for the honour conferred in making him 
through his donation of thirty dollars, an Honorary 
Member for life of the Board of Foreign Missions 
the Presbyterian Church. Also, of thirty dollars to 
make Mrs. Olivia C. 8. Bu ae Honorary 
Member for life of the same Board. 

Gronoe W. Buaaovons. 
Waterloo, New York, April 18565. 


PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. —A General of Sunday-school 
Teachers and the friends Sunday-echools, to 
celebrate the first Anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Sunday-school Association, will be held on Tuce- 
day evening, May Ist, at Concert Hall, Chestnut 
street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth, Philadel- 
phia. Several eminent speakers may be expected 
to address the meeting. The feet that there are 
not lees than fifteen thousand youth within the 
limits of Philadelphia, growing up without religious 
instruction, should enlist the sympathies pre co- 
operation of the friends of the eomer in every 
branch of the Church. 


ARAGRAPH BIBLES—Jvsr 
Pocket Paragraph Bible, containing the Old 
and New Testaments according to the Authorized 
Version ; arranged in Paragraphs and Paraileliems, 
with an entirely new Selection of References to 
Parallel and Illustrative Passages, Prefaces to the 
several Books, and numerous Notes and Ma 
24mo size. Price in cloth, $1.26; in French mo- 
rocco, $2; Turkey extra, $2.75. 

One of the distinguished features of thie edition 
is an entirely new selection ef References to Paral- 
lel and Illustrative Passages. Such references are 
of great use to all who desire to study the Scrip- 
tures accurately and deeply; making Scripture its 
own interpreter ; frequently throwing a satiefactor 
light upon the meaning of disputed paseages; an 
in many cases bringing out, in a surprising manner, 
striking coincidences. In the present work, while 
merely verbal illustrations have not been neglected, 
the principal sim has been to give those references 
which exhibit similarity in sense, and which, by com- 
parison, tend to illustrate the truth of the text. 

The Marginal Readings and translations of many 
of the Hebrew names, which formed part of the 
origina) work of our Eaglish translators, have been 
inserted. 

The Short Notes interspersed throughout the vol- 
ume have not been compiled without great care 
and jabour; giving improved renderings in many 
instances, elucidating difficult passeges, and in other 
ways affording explanations and illustration. 

The Prefaces to the respective books have been ° 
designed to furnish brief but comprehensive intro- 
ductions, embracing a short analysis of each book, 
showing the design of their writers, the nature of 
their contents, and whatsoever else is previously ne- 
cessary to their being read with understanding. 
Also, a large type edition, after the arrangement 
of the Rev. Dr. Coit, with additional corrections and 
revision. 12mo, cloth, $2; half calf, $2.75; full 
calf, $3.50; Turkey extra, $5. 

In addition to the above, the subscribers have on 
hand, and are constantly receiving large supplies of 
London and Oxford editions of the Bible, in every 
variety of size, price, and style of binding. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
ap 2i—3t Philadelphia. 


EDGES—LIVE FENCES FROM THE MA. 
CLURA, OR OSAGE ORANGE.—H. W. Pit- 

kin, Manchester, Connecticut, Dealer in Seed and 
Plants.—The astonishing properties of the Osage 
Orange as a Hedge Plant, are no Jonger problemati- 
cal. It hae been fully tested, and found to be all 
that can be desired to make a cheap, beautiful, and 
rotective fence, without one valid objection. A 
hens can be made in four years, that will be im- 
penetrable to every thing that walks, and which 
may be expected to endure for generations. Many 
persons who have attempted to grow the Osage 
Orange, have become discouraged by their repeated 
failures in making the seed germinate, which may be 
explained in the following :—The great demand for 
seed has led ignorant and unprincipled persons to 
resort to ecalding, and keep rotting the apples, 
which greatly facilitates the process of separation, 
but destroys the vitality of the seed. This, together 
with the slovenly, careless manner of putting up 


and sending to market, has rendered a large portion 
of the oe sold in years past worthless. In order 
to procure a reliable article for my own use, I have 
for some years been to Northern Texas, and had it 
gathered under my own supervision, and cannot be 
mistaken respecting its quality. It is put up in 
small sacks, and marked, H. W. Pitkin, Osage 
Orange Seed. Price $1 per pound. As many per- 
sons desire Plants ready for setting in hedges, I have 
established Nurseries in different sections of the 
country, wherd“hey are raised on a large scale, and 
in @ most economical manner. Price $10 per thou- 
sand. No charge for packing. A very liberal de- 
duction made to those who wish them in large quan- 
tities. A descriptive pamphlet, containing ful! di- 
rections for planting seed, — and rearing 
hedge, given to purchasers. ply to 
4 W. PITKIN, 


Manchester, Connecticut. 
Acrentse—B. Philadelphia ; Byram, Pitkia 
& Oo., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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HE MILLER ACADEMY.—This Instjtution is 
under the care of the Presbytery of Z&neaville, 
and is located at Washington, Ohio, on the National 
Road, half way from Wheeling to Zanesville; and 
only three miles north of the Central Ohio Railroad. 
The surrounding country is hilly and remarkably 
healthy. A large, tasteful and convenient building 
has been erected and furnished with suitable appa- 
ratus; the undersigned devote their attention en- 
tirely to the institution, and all the necessary ar- 
rangements have been made for educating young 
men on the most approved principles. The course 
of studies includes an English and Classica! — 
ment, and is extensive enough to prepare students 
for the Junior Class in the best colleges. Strict at- 
tention will be given to the comfort, manners, and 
morals of the pupils; and they will enjoy the advan- 
tages of a Literary Society, a Library, and a Philo- 
sophical Apparatus. Very small or backward boys 
are not received, nor will any be permitted to re- 
main who are either immoral, indolent, or unwilling 
to furm habits of diligent study. On the other hand, 
we invite young men of good character and stadious 
habits, who desire a good education to fit themsel ves 
for business or for teaching; and especially pious 
young men preparing for the gospel ministry, whose 
presence and influence we highly appreciate. 
or Turrion.—In the Classical Department, 
$10, per session of five months; Senior English, 
$8; Junior English, $5. Tuition fees must be paid 
in advance. Rooms and boarding will be furnished 
by respectable private families at $2 per week. 
The sessions commence on the first Monday of May 
and of November. 
Rev. J. E. ALEXANDER, Princ 
E. L. BELDEN, A. B., Assistant. 
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HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 

M Joy, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania.— 
The Thifty-seventh Semi-annaal Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 9th of May, and 
will continue five school months, or twenty weeks, 
exclusive of holidays. Parents and guardians pur- 
posing to place daughters or wards in this well-tried 
Seminary, wil! please make early application. 
Terms unchanged, for which consult Circular aod 
Catalogue ; to be had on application to 


| B, A. 
ap 21—st* Principal and Proprietor. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TRACT SOCIETY—No, 303 
STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Discourses on the Christian Revelation, Viewed in 
Connection with Modern Astronomy. By the Rev. 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., Glasgow, Scotland. Pp. 
263,12mo0. 45 cents; or 60 cents gilt. 

The infidel objection is, that the earth is se small 
and insignificant in the great umiverse, that God 
cannot have given his Son to die for so inferior s 
world. Dr. Chalmers allows and eloquently confirms 
the magnitude of creation and the comparative | ittle- 
ness of our world; and shows God’s abounding 
mercy in providing for its restoration from the fall, 
the influence which this display of his attributes 
may have on the intelligent universe, and the claims 
upon every soul to accept his mercy and be at peace 
with him for eternity. To intelligent readers the 
work is one of inimitable eloquence and beauty, 
and it is as captivating to the heart as to the under- | 
standing. J. W. Hammersley, Esq., of New York, 
contributed $100 towards perpetuating this work. 

The Scripture Doctrine of ion. By the 
Rev. Charies Backus, D. D., of Somers, Connecti- 
cut. First published in the year 1800; revised and 
somewhat abridged. Pp. 184, 18mo. 15 cents; 25 
cents gilt. 

This work was written at the beginning of the 
reat era of genuine revivals, in which the author 
ived and laboured, and gives a clear, scriptural 

view of the nature, the necessity, and the ageocy 
the Holy Ghost in regeneration; and the en 
of the truly regenerate, distinguiebing tree religion 
from falee. The work presents the subject oe 
clear ant manner, short compass, 
is adap r extensive usefulness. 

Letters on Practical Subjects toa 


, 8 e, D. D., of Albany. 
the Rev. William Sprague, Pri 95 cents; or 


book for young ladies, discussi 


ligion, self- : 
eath. The work was 


very 
card contains short Sariptu 
other Sensing reading for children. 


a7 For other late publications see 
for Febreary and ap 


| year. That roportie es poor andee uneatis- | The Spanish Government have repli 
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Hon Lads Dem “4 up, if dha, of the 
Taba, seats Hy preached} for their wishes. The high salaties | authorities will disavow the acts of the So- 
and quite. | Sor teaching the of uncertain, Alexander 11. lao oocupi 
and quite little to the: future: priests of' Ireland, are recom 
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pal that I have | ergy on the subject of this extfaordinary Insti- 
puilt, for thy. name; hear them in heaven | tation, will produce a wholesome effect on 
min their cause” on the teport; nor would it much surprise as 
the maintenance of a college of priests whose 
functions only provide for perpetuating super- 
stition, ignorance, and priestoraft among & 
) would not listen to, and hence a modification re 
| of the terms was upon. They do not 
— 
Sea, offering in return to evacuate the Russian 
territory. tt is this modification that is to be 
4 ided upon tantinople, St. Peters- | 
P | 35 cents gilt. 
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Reristovs Casts or answered in an 
~ Eyengelical Manner ; to which are added Replies 
te thiety-twe Questions; or, the Professing Uhbris- 
Tried atthe Bar of God’s Word. By Messrs. 
Hayward. which is subjoined the 
Chatacter of ‘the Happy, Honest, and Paithful 
Philadélphia, 1865, Smith § English. 
~ We are pleased to see this new edition of a valued 
gnd well known old work, I¢ was the favourite 


Tax oy ; or, a Classi- 
fied View of the Christian Sects in the United 
States. «With Notices of their Progress and Ten- 
dencies. Illustrated by Historical Facts and Anec- 
dotes. By the Rev. Alexander Blakie, Pastor of 
the Associate Reformed Church, Boston. Boston, 
1855, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo, pp. 362. 


fiations, in contrast with the excellencies of the type 
_ Of Presbyterianism held by the author. Although con- 
tending for what in the main meets our approval, we 
ere not altogether pleased with the spirit of the work, 
* nor with the manner of its execution. The author 
came to the « States,” from one of the British pro- 
vinces, and indulges a disposition to fault-finding, 
which is neither politic nor in good taste. He has 
selected the worst points in the denominations he 
places in contrast with his own, and fails to notice 
their excellencies, whilst he contends for the Shib- 
boleths of his own peculiar creed, with the ardour 
which would be more appropriate to the great doc- 
trines and principles that lie at the foundation of the 

Presbyterian system. 

Tus Sronr or Tar Peasant Purtosorger ; or, 
“A Child Gathering Pebbles on the Sea-Shore.” 
By Henry Mayhew. New York, 1855, Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo, pp. 500. 

Withalmost the interest of romance, the author 
here presents the early life, the genius, the enthu- 
siasm, the perseverance under difficulties, the strug- 

and the success of the celebrated astronomer 
erguson, in his progress from a sbepherd’s life 
towards eminence in the scientific world. It is one 
of the most graphic, striking, and beautiful exhibi- 
tions of the development of youthful genius, which 
we have anywhere met with, and is well adapted to 
stimulate young readers to 4 laudable ambition. In 
addition to the interest of the narrative, it is valuable 
as a ecientific treatise, and the illustrations stil] more 
enhance its attractions. Parents will do weil to 
put such a work into the hends of their boys. 


Tas Cusmistr or Common Lirz. By James F. 

Johnston, M. A., F. R.8., F. G.8., &c.  Illue- 
trated with numerous wood engravings. New 
_ York, 1855. D. Appleton & Co. Two volumes. 
12m0, pp. 291, 381. 

This is a successful and commendable attempt, 
from an eminent source, to popularize science. The 
results of vast stores of knowledge and scientific re- 
search are brought down to the comprehension of 
the common mind; revealing the wonders of the 
familiar things about ue—such as the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the soil we cultivate, the bread 
we eat, the beef we cook, the beverages we infuse, 
the narcotics we indalge in, the smells we dislike, 
the body we cherish, &c. ‘The rich fund of infor- 
mation imparted on these various topics, and the nu- 
merous mysteries which are cleared up, under the 
touch of the philosopher, render the work both in- 
structive and entertaining. 


Tat Mar Frowsr, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of « Uncle 
-Tom’s Cabin,” «Sunny Memories,” &c. Boston, 
- 1855, Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo, pp. 

These are chiefly sketches, illustrative of New 
England life, which had previously appeared in 
various newspapers and periodicals. Some of them 
were written before the author had attained her 
celebrity, and others are of recent date. They are 
of unequal merit, varying in quality from the best to 
the most common-place of her style of writing. 
Jadging from the samples of poetry given, we 
should not infer that the author will immortalize her- 
self in that department of literature. 


Hisrorae pes Eratrs Unis D'Amerrevs, avec 
Notices des Autres Parties du Noveau Monde. 
Par Samuel G. Goodrich. Philadelphie, 1855, 
Edie par E. H. Butler & Co. 12mo, pp. 352. 
We are gratified to see that our American youth 

are here provided with a book from which they may 

learn something of the history of their own land, at 
the same time that they are acquiring a knowledge 
of the French meg: The fact that it comes 
from the pen of Peter Parley is a sufficient guaranty 
for its interest and merits as a history, and the 

French appears to be commendable for its purity. 

‘amity Prarenrs for Each Morning and Evening 
- in the Year. With References to A i 

Scriptare Readings. By John Cumming, D. D. 
- author of « Lectures on the Apocalypse,” &c. 

Philadelphia, 1855, Lindsay § Blakiston. 12mo, 

2 vols. pp. 436, 428. 

The fecundity of Dr. Cumming seems to know 
no bounds. Volume after volume, in a ceaseless 
etream, flows from his busy pen. Whilst his former 
works have re-produced his pulpit performances, the 
present one is the result of extra work, having occu- 
pied his spare hours for four years. The prayers 
are simple in language, scriptural in sentiment, and 
evangelical in spirit. To those who may not be 
able to express their desires in their own language 
—which we think far preferable—these aids to de- 
votion may be of service. ‘The references to portions 
of Scripture to be read at family worship, is a good 
feature of the work. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODIOALS. 


w for April contains— 
1. Sketches of a Traveller reece, Wr. o- 


neybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 3. Unended Con- 
troversy. 4. The Chemistry of Fire. 5. The 
Moral Quality of Conscientious Error (by: the Rev. 
J. W. Yeomans, D. D.) 6. Nature and Signifi- 
cance of Ex unctions. 7. Short No- 


The Second Annus! Report of the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Chil- 


at some length of its objects and claims upon public 
sympathy and liberality, and again commend it to 
all who have a heart to feel for, or « hand to help one 


tains ample, statistical, arid historical information, as 
to the operations of that well conducted Institution, 
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BY REV. LEONARD -WITHINGTON, D. D. 


Here, in thy 
And while the tears of | 
Would pour the pra 
loye! eetthy holy seek, 

_ Om these soft bearte which shou to me-has sent; 
Repel teniptation; guard their beter wish 
Be thy pure spirit to their frailty lent, "oq 
“| lead thens it the path Geir infant Saviour 


I ask not for them eminence or wealth— 

For theee, in wiedom’s view ate trifling toys; 
But occupation, competence, end beeith, 
.'+Thy love, thy presence, and the testing joys 
That flow therefrom; the passion which employs 

The bretets of holy men; and thus to be 
From all that tainta, or darkens, or destroys 
The stréngth of principles, for ever free ; 
This ie the better boon, O God, I ask of thee. 
This world I know is but a narrow bridge, 

And treacherous waters roar and foam below ; 
With feeble feet we walk the wodden ridge, 

Which creaks, and shakes beneath as as we go; 
Some fall by accident, and thousands throw 
Their bodies headiong in the hangry stream; — 
Some sink by secret means, and never know 
_ The hand which struck them from their transient 


ream, 
Till wisdom wakes in death, and in despair they 
scream. 


If these soft feet, which now thése feathers press, 
Are doomed the path of ruin soon to tread; 

If vice, concealed in her unspotted dress, 
Is soon to turn to her polluted bed; 

If thy foreseeing eye discerns a thread 
Of sable guilt, impelling on their doom, 

O, spate them not—in mercy strike them dead; 

. Prepare for them an early, welcome tomb, 

Nor for eternal blight let my false blossoms bloom. 

But if some useful path before them lie 
Where they may walk obedient to the laws, 

Though never basking in ambition’s eye, 

And pampered never with the world’s applause ; 

Active, yet humble, virtuous too, the cause 
Of virtue in the dwellings where they dwell, 

Still following where thy perfect spirit draws, 
Releasing others from the hands of hell— 

If this be life, then let them longer live, ’tis well. 

And teach me, Power Supreme, in their green days, 
With meekest skill, thy lessons to impart— 

To shun the harlot, and to show the maze 
Through which her honeyed accents reach the heart. 

Help them to learn, without the bitter smart 
Of bad experience, vices to decline: 

From treachery, falsehood; khavery, may they start 
As from a hidden snake; from woman, wine— 
From all the guilty pangs with which such scenes 

combine. 

How soft they sleep, what innocent repose — 

Rests on their eyelids, from older sorrows free! 

Sweet babes, the curtain I would not unclose, 
Which wraps the future from your minds and me. 

But, heavenly Father, leaving them with thee, 
Whether or high or low may be their lot, 

Or early death, or life await them—be 
Their Guardian, Saviour, Guide, and bless the spot 
Where they shall live or die; till death, forsake 

them not. 

Though persecution’s arches o’er them spread, 

Or sickness undermine, consuming slow; 

Though they should lead the life their Saviour led, 
And his deep poverty be doomed to know; 

Wherever thou shalt order, let them go; 

I give them up to thee—they are not mine; 

And I could call the swiftest winds that blow 
To bear them from me to the Pole or Line, 

In distant lands to plant the gospel’s bleeding 
shrine. 

When as a scroll these heavens shall pass away, 
When the cold grave shall offer up his trust, 

When seas shall burn, and the last, dreadful day, 
Restores the spirit to its scattered dust, 

Then, thou most merciful, as well as just, 

Let not my eye, when elements are tossed 

In wild confusion, see that darkest, worst 
Of painful sights, that ever parent crossed, 

Hear my sad, earnest prayer, and let not mine be 
lost. 


The Birds of Spring. 
IRVING. 


My quiet residence in the country, aloof 
from fashion, politics, and the money market, 
leaves me rather at a loss for occupation, 
and drives me occasionally to the study of 
nature, and other low pursuits. Having 
few neighbours, also, on whom to keep a 
watch and exercise my habits of observation, 
I am fain to amuse myself with prying into 
the domestic concerns and peculiarities of 
the animals around me; and, during the 
present season, have derived considerable 
entertainment from certain sociable little 
birds, almost the only visiters we have dur- 
ing this early part of the year. 

ose who have p the winter in the 
country, are sensible of the delightful influ- 
ences that accompany the earliest indications 
of spring; and of these, none are more de- 
lightful than the first notes of the birds. 
There is one modest little sad-coloured bird, 
much resembling a wren, which came about 
the house just on the skirts of winter, when 
not a blade of grass was to be seen, and 
when a few prematurely warm days had 
iven a flattering foretaste of soft weather. 
He sang early in the dawning, long before 
s@orise, and late in the evening, just before 
the closing in of night, his matin and his 
vesper hymns. It is true, he sang occasion- 
ally throughout the day; but at these still 
hours, his song was more remarked. He 
sat on a leafless tree, just before the win- 
dow, and warbled forth his notes, few and 
simple, but singularly sweet, with some- 
thing of a plaintive tone, that heightened 
their effect. 

The first morning that he was heard, was 
@ joyous one among the young folks of my 
household. The long, death-like sleep of 
winter was at an end ; nature was once more 
awakening; they now promised themselves 
the immediate appearance of buds and blos- 
soms. I was reminded of the tempest- 
tossed crew of Columbus, when, after their 
long dubious voyage, the field-birds came 
singing round the ship, though still far at 
sea, rejoicing them with the belief of the im- 
mediate proximity of land. A sharp return 
of winter almost silenced my little songster, 
and dashed the hilarity of the household; 
yet still he poured forth, now and then, a 
few plaintive notes, between the frosty pip- 
ings of the breeze, like gleams of sunshine 
between wintry clouds. , 

I have consulted my book of ornithology 
in vain, to find out the name of this kindly 
little bird, who certainly deserves honour 
and favour far beyond his modest preten- 
| sions. He comes like the lowly violet, the 

most unpreténding, but welcomest of fowers, 

breathing the sweet promise of the early 
year. 
Another of our feathered visiters who fol- 
low close upon the steps of winter, is the 
Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phebe-bird; for he is 
called by each of these names, from a fan- 
cied resemblance to the sound of his monoto- 
nous note. He is a sociable little being, 
and seeks the habitation of man. A pair of 
them have built beneath my porch, and have 
reared several broods there, for two years 
past, their nest never being disturbed. They 
arrive early in the spring, just when the 
crocus and the snow-drop begin to peep 
forth. Their first chirp spreads gladness 
through the house. “The Phebe birds 
have come!” is heard on all sides; they are 
welcomed back like members of the family; 
and speculations are made upon where they 
have been, and what countries they have 
seen, during their long absence. Their ar- 
rival is the more cheering, as it is pro- 
nounced by the old weather-wise people of 
the country, the sure sigu that the severe 
frosts are at an end, and that the gardener 
may resumé his labours with confidence. 

About this time too, arrives the blue-bird, 
so poetically yet truly described by Wilson. 
His appearance gladdens the whole land- 
scape. You hear his soft warble in every 
field. He sociably approaches your habita- 
tion, and takes up his residence ia your vi- 

ieat bird of our spring, however, 


cinity, 

The 

and one rivals the Earopean lark in my 
éstimation, is the Boblincon, or Boblink, as 
he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice of our year, which, in this 
latitude, answers to the description of the 
month of May, so often given by the poets. 
With as, it about the middle of May, 
and Taste until nearly the middle of June. 


Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on 


| 


$ ing, ‘distolsing 
of savimer. Butin this genial interval, na- 
tare fs in all her freshness and fragrance : 
“the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” The trees are 
now in their fullest foilage and brightest 
verdure; the woods are gay with the clus- 
téred flowers of the laurel; the sir is per- 
famed by the sweet-brier and the wild rose; 
the meadows are enamelled with clover- 
blossoms; while the young apple, the peach, 
‘and the plum, begin to swell, and the cherry 
to glow, amon green leaves. 
his is the chosen season of revelry of the 
Boblink. He comes amidst the pomp and 
fragrance of the season; his life seems all 
sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sun- 
shine. fie is ney = found in the soft bosoms 
of the freshest and sweetest meadows ; and 
is most in song when the clover is in blos- 
som. He perches on the topmost twig of a 
tree, or on some long flaunting weed, and as 
he rises and sinks with the breeze, pours 
forth a succession of rich tinkling notes ; 
crowding one upon another, like the out- 
pouring melody of the skylark, and possess- 
ing the same rapturous character. Some- 
times he pitches from the summit of a tree, 
begins his song as soon as he gets upon the 
wing, and flutters tremulously down to the 
earth, as if overcome with ecstacy at his own 
music. Sometimes he is in pursuit of his 
paramour; always in full song, as if he 
would win her by his melody; and always 
with the same appearance of intoxication 
and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and mea- 
dows, the Boblink was the envy of my boy- 
hood. He crossed my path in the sweetest 
weather, and the sweetest season of the 
year, when all nature called to the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in every 
bosom; but when I, luckless urchin! was 
doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong 
day, in that purgatory of boyhood, a school- 
room, it seemed as if the little varlet 
mocked at me, as he flew by in full song, 
and sought’¢o taunt me with his happier lot. 
O, how I envied him! No lessons, no task, 
‘no hateful school; nothing but holiday, 
frolic, green fields, and fine weather. Had 
I been then more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him in the words of Logan 
to the cuckoo: 

Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy note, 
No winter in thy year. 
O! could I fly, I’d fly with thee; 
We’d make, on joyful wing,’ 
Our annual visit round the globe,’ 
Companions of the spring! 

Further observation and experience have 
given me a different idea of this little feather- 
ed voluptuary, which I[ will venture to im- 
part, for the benefit of my school-boy readers, 
who may regard him with the same unquali- 
fied envy and admiration which I once 
indulged. I have shown him only as I saw 
him first, in what I may call the poetical 

art of his career, when he in a manner 
Fevoted himself to elegant pursuits and 
enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and 
song, and taste, and sensibility, and refine- 
ment. While this lasted he was sacred 
from injury; the very school-boy would not 
fling a stone at him, and the merest rustic 
would pause to listen to his strain. But 
mark the difference. As the year advances, 
as the clover blossoms gs og and the 
spring fades into summer, he gradually 

ives up his elegant tastesand habits; doffs 
Bie poetical suit of black, resumes a russet 
dusty garb, and sinks to the gross enjoy- 
ments of common vulgar birds. His notes 
no longer vibrate on the ear; he is stuffing 
himself with the seeds of the tall weeds, on 
which he lately swung and chanted so me- 
lodiously. He has become a bon vivant, a 
“gourmand ;” with him now there is nothing 
like the “joys of the table.” In a little 
while he grows tired of plain homely fare, 
and is off on a gastronomical tour in quest 
of foreign luxuries. We nexthear of him 
with myriads of his kind, banqueting among 
the reeds of the Delaware; and grown cor- 


his name in travelling. Boblincon no more 
—he is the Reed-bird now, the much-sought 
for titbit of Pennsylvania epicures ; the rival 
in unlucky fame of the Ortolan! Where- 
ever he goes, pop! pop! pop! every rusty 
firelock in the country is blazingaway. He 
sees his companions falling by thousands 
around him. 

Does he take warning, and reform? Alas, 
not he! Incorrigible epicure! Again he 
wings his flight. The rice swamps of the 
South invite him. He gorges himself among 
them almost to bursting; he can scarcely 
fly for corpulency. He has once more 
changed his name, and is now the famous 
Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career: behold him 
spitted with dozens of his corpulent com- 
pavions, and served up, a vaunted dish, on 
the table of some Southern gastronome. 

Such is the story of the Boblink; once 
spiritual, musical, admired, the joy of the 
meadows, and the favourite bird of spring ; 
finally, a gross little sens@Mlist, who expi- 
ates his sensuality in the larder. His story 
contains a moral, worthy the attention of 
all little birds and little boys; warning them 
to keep to those refined and intellectual 
pursuits, which raised him to so high a pitch 
of popularity during the early part of his 
career; but to eschew all tendency to that 

ross and dissipated indulgence, which 
ee ht this mistaken little bird to an un- 
timely end.— Wolfert’s Roost. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Duty on Paper.—M. Didot, the emi- 
nent French publisher, bas just issued a 
pamphlet against a projected paper duty in 
France. In 1340, says M. Didot, King 
Philip ordered that “ paper and books, be- 
ing indispensable to pupils, should be ex- 
empt from duty.” King John, in 1360, 
confirmed that privilege; and afterwards 
Louis XII. and Francois I. declared books 
exempt from every kind of impost. Henry 
II., in 1552, ordered that there should 
always be in France a special favour shown 
to paper; and, in 1789, when an attempt 
was made to introduce a paper-duty, the 
idea was so unpopular that the proposed 
plan came to nothing. 


Youne GENERALS.—It is stated in an 
English paper that “ Alexander the Great 
died at the early age of 32. Hannibal 
gained the battle of Cannze at about the 
same Scipio fought at Zama when not 
much over 30. Julius Cesar had conquered 
Gaul when he was 45. Germanicus was 
poisoned in his 34th year. At the battle 
of Plassy, Cliye’s age was not so far ad- 
vanced asthat. Napoleon gained bis mighty 
victory at Austerlitz when he had scarcely 
completed his 35th year; and at the time 
Wellington finished his campaign on the 
plains of Waterloo he was only 46 years 
old.” 


A Consumption Hosrrtat.—In the State 
Senate of New York a bill has been introduced 
to provide for the incorporation of a consump- 
tion hospital, to be located in the city. The 
trustees are authorized to hold real estate, in 
value not exceeding $200,000, and are required 
to receive under their charge all the cases of 
panrares consumption, or patients suffering 

m diseases of the air passages, which may 
be assigned to them or their care by the autho- 
rities either of counties or towns, and to give 
them proper medical treatment, and to charge 
the expenses thereof to the said town or coun- 
ties. 


Expensive Governurnt.—According to the 
annual report of Comptroller Flagg, for the 
year 1854, the expenditures of the municipal 

vernment of the city of New York ao 

were no less than $10,184,308.27. 
It is not at all clear from the report what all 
this money has been expended for. Thus we 
find utider the head of streets the followi 
separate items:—Cleansing streets, $240, 
26; roads and Eighth Avenue, $6282.71; roads 
and avenues, $58,456.53; street expenses, dc, 


taqning canton | 


pulent with good feeding. He has changed | 


streets, $281, 897.49; 
matter rintin expenditure was $10¥,- 
5 $804 450.50: lam gas, 
$307,901.70; almshouse, $552,000; common 
schools, $758,813.50; fire department, $86,- 
through the long list of 


Pitcrtusor Manytanp.—The anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland, at 
St. Mary, roe Bay, is to be celebrated 
in May next with more than the usual atten- 
tion. The Hon. Joseph R. Chandler is to de- 
fiver the oration on the occasion. 

Cainesg Catirornia.—The Chinese 
ay in California, about which so much 
has said in the newspa and which 
have been generally believed to he mere fac- 
tious organizations, turn out to be voluntary 
associations for ameliorating the condition of 
the Chinese in a strange land. The constitu- 
tion and regulations of one of these com- 
oy has been published, and fully proves 

is. Their objects appear to be to facilitate 
the collection of debts, to make provision for 
the care of the sick and the burial of the 
dead, to afford conveniences for lodging, the 
storage of baggage, head quarters for friends 
and acquaintances from the same locality, and 
the peaceful arbitration of disputes. 

Manvuracturine In Georcia.—There are 
now in Georgia between fifty and sixty cotton 
factories, in “‘the full tide of successful ex- 
periment.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


SHeep.—Lawrence Smith of Middlefield, 
Massachusetts, bas been testing the r 
tive merits of the Merino and Oxfordshire 
sheep, and finds that the latter are at the 
same time more productive and the least 
expensive; they are also very prolific, usu- 
ally giving birth to twins; and Mr. Smith 
has discovered that while the receipts on ten 
Merinoes amounted to $32, the profits on 


the Oxfordshires was $60.90. He alag states | 


that the lambs of the latter species often 
attain the weight of 100 pounds on nothing 
but the milk afforded by the dam, and says 
that he has had a seven months’ lamb in his 
flock weighing 104 pounds. 


Potators.—D. A. Bulkelay of Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, has 600 distinct varie- 
ties of seedling potatoes to plant the present 
spring. One variety, called the Stone Hill 
potato, yielded 266 bushels to the acre last 

ear. They were fit for use by July 15th, 
Kept the whole year, and are of superior 
quality. 

Soap, Wurre LEAD, AND Or1.—It is not 
so generally known as it should be, that a 
mixture of the above named ingredients 
makes an excellent coating for gates, fences, 
and out-buildings. The addition of the soap 
= soap is only to be used) considerably 

iminishes the expense of the paint, without 
in any degree lessening its durability, or 
the facility of layingit on. I have a house, 
the north-west side of which was painted 
with this mixture nineteen years ago, and 
the paint is now much more brilliant than 
that put upon the other side at the same 
time, though the latter was of the best quali- 
ty of white lead oil, and four heavy coats 
applied, while of the soap paint I applied 
but two. Fences painted with this mixture, 
as well as the roofs of buildings, for which 
purpose any colouring matter, or pigment, 
may be substituted for the lead, endure much 
longer, it is ascertained, than those painted 
with pure oil paint. The alkalescent quali- 
ties of the compound tend to indurate the 
fibres of the wood, and render them imper- 
vious to those atmospheric influences which 
are the chief cause of decay and rot. The 
quantity of soap to be used can be best as- 
certained by experience; on this point no 
definite rules can be prescribed. 

Worm.—Of all remedies recom- 
mended to prevent the ravages of the peach 
worm, we have tried none more successfully 
than the application of from one to eight 

uarts of leached or unleached ashes around 
the hole of the tree. Before applying the 
ashes destroy all the worms you can, by 
picking them out with a large needle or 
pen-knife. Their presence ig known by the 
gum that exudes from the tree where they 
are at work.—-Michigan Farmer. 


Tae Wire Worm.—Ploughing in the 
fall is to become more fashionable than for- 
merly, as I regard it as the best and only 
sure remedy to destroy the wire worm, which 
has made and is making sad havoc of almost 
every kind of crop, wholly destroying some. 
Ploughing late in the fall will not kill all, 
but most of them. In three years I think 
they may be nearly or quite all destroyed, 
and it is the only remedy I know of to de- 
stroy the most mischievous and ruinous of 
insects the farmer has to contend with. I 
have heard it said that five bushels of salt to 
the acre would destroy them, or one hundred 
bushelsoflime. Ihave tried both, and have 
sown ten bushels of salt to the acre, and 
they only laughed at my folly. I tried one 
hundred bushels of lime as recommended, 
and. they fattened on my bounty. I have 
only found one remedy for the rascal, and 
that is to break the soil and sow it to buck- 
wheat; plough late, and as often as possible 
in the fall, and then sow it to peas in the 
spring. With the like ploughing next fall, 
they will not disturb any crop the ‘next sea- 
son. 


Fow.ts.—Only turkeys and 
geese should be bled to death; the flesh of 
chickens becomes dry and insipid from loss 
of blood. The best plan, says the Poultry 
Journal, is to take a blunt stick, such asa 
child’s bat or boy’s wooden sword, and strike 
the bird a smart blow on the back of the neck, 
about the third joint from the head; death 
follows in a moment. 


Onion FoR Fowxis.—Scarcely too much 
can be said in praise of onions for fowls 
They seem to be a preventive and remedy 
for various diseases to which domestic poul- 
tryisliable. Having frequently tested their 
excellence, we speak understandingly. For 
gapes and inflammation of the throat, eyes, 
and head, onions are almost a specific. We 
would recommend feeding fowls, and espe- 
cially the young chickens, as many as they 
will eat as often as twice or three times a 
week. They should be finely chopped. A 
small addition of corn meal is an improve- 
ment. 


Recipe For ToMATO Fics.—Pour boil- 
ing water over the tomatoes (small sized 
smooth tomatoes are best) in order to remove 
the skin, then weigh them and place in a 
stone jar, with an equal weight of sugar. 
Let them stand two days, then pour off the 
syrup, boil and skim until scum ceases to 
rise. Pour this syrup over the tomatoes, 
and let them stand two days; then boil and 
skim the syrup as before. After the third 
time they are fit to dry, if the weather is 
favourable; if not, let them remain in the 
syrup until drying weather; then place on 
large earthen dishes or plates, and dry in the 
sun; after which pack them in layers (like 
figs) in wooden boxes, with fine white sugar 
between each layer. Tomato prepared 
in}this way will keep for years. A few apples 
cut up and boiled in the remainder of the 
syrup, will make a good sauce of tomato fla- 
vour. In drying the tomato figs, use a win- 
dow sash, and make the frame eight inches 
deep, and so closely fitted as to keep out 
flies; spread the figs on dishes under the 

lass, turning them once a day for three or 
our days, when they will be in condition to 
pack away in boxes.—Mrs. Eliza Marsh, 
Dedham, Mass. 

Tue Curnese YAM.—There has- been 
introduced into France from Chink a new 
species of yam, (Dioscorea batatas) which 
bids fair to supersede, or, at least, serve as a 
substitute for the common . tap 
pears to be adapted to the climates of all 
parts of the United States, growing a vine 
above ground, and sending perpendicularly 
into the earth large tubers two or three feet 
in length, and half the size of a man’s arm. 
These tubers are dry and farinacaous, quite as 
much so as the may Se 
the same purposes. very small num 
has been as and distributed at the 
Patent ce, chiefly among members of 
Congress of the several States and Territo- 
rics, 
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TE PRESBY¥TER 


THE SQUIRREL; OR THE HONEST BOY. 


Little Edward always spoke the truth. I 
don’t know that he ever in his life told a lie. 
Nor would heactalie. In the school where 
he went, there was s rule that there should 
be no whispering among the scholars during 
school hoars, without leave from the teacher. 
Every one who broke the rule had a bad mark. 
Edward's father had promised him a little 
wheel-barrow at the end of the school term if 
he had none. 

The school-house stood in a beautiful place 
near a fine grove, where the birds sung and 
built their nests, and the lively little squirrels 
leaped and played. There was a rail fence 
behind the school-house, not far from the win- 
dow where Edward sat. One day a bold and 
merry little red squirrel came running fast 
along the fence, and seating iteelf on the top- 
most rail, seemed to be looking into the school- 
house. It so happened that just then Edward 
raised his eyes from his book. He forgot him- 
self and the teacher’s rule about whispering ; 
“« See, see that squirrel!” he exclaimed to John, 
the boy next to him. 

“He wants to come to school,” said John, 
beginning to laugh. 

“O, I forgot, we must not talk,” said Ed- 
ward, 

The squirrel, with a bound, came down from 
its high seat towards the window. 

“ He’s coming to school, sure enough,” said 
John; “we'll have him in our class, won’t we?” 

The teacher heard him, and asked if he was 
not breaking a rule. 

“TI wasn’t talking much,” replied John, 
bending his head low to his book and studying 
very fast with his lips. 

“ Still you were talking, and I must give you 
a bad mark,” said the teacher. 

Edward, like a manly, honest boy, spoke out, 
“TI am sorry, sir, but 1 whispered without 
leave, too.” 

“I did not see you,” said the teacher. 

‘‘T talked first; perhaps John wouldn’t have 
talked if it had not been for me. I forgot the 
rule a minute.” 

“You must have a bad mark too, then,” said 
the teacher: but you are an honest boy to own 
the truth and suffer disgrace, rather than sit 
still and acta lie. You did wrong to disobey, 
but I am very glad you were honourable enough 
to confess it, and dutiful enough to be very 
sorry for it.” 

Edward had never had a bad mark before, 
and he felt the shame very much. He felt as 
if he should ery, but he held back his tears and 
studied away as well as he could, with a heavy 
heart. 

One morning after this, he was surprised to 
see the teacher’s inkstand upset, the ink spilt 
dver the table and dripping upon the floor. 
When the teacher came, and asked who did the 
mischief, no one at first answered, but on in- 
quiry, several said at once, “It was so when I 
came, and there was nobody here but Ed- 
ward.” 

“Did you do it, Edward?” said the teacher. 

“No, sir.” 

“Somebody must have done it. All was 
right when I unlocked the school-house door 
and went out to walk. Who was the first at 
school this morning?” 

“ Edward, Edward,” was the answer. 

Edward joined with the others, “‘ There was 
no one here when I came, but the ink was spilt 
then.” 

“It is very strange,” said the teacher, “ but 
I believe you; I know you are an honest boy, 
for you confessed the whispering when no one 
accused you. We will wait, and I am sure the 
guilty one will be found out.” 

The children looked round, wondering who 
the guilty one was, and thinking how badly he 
must feel. “I know it wasn’t Edward,” they 
said to each other, “for he tells when he does 
wrong, though nobody knows it. Ain’t he a 
good boy?” 

“Who could have spilt it?” So they talked 
till school began, but found out nothing. 

School was not over, however, before there 
was a giggling among some of the little ones 
nearest the table, and some of them pressed 
their hands tightly over their mouths to keep 
it in. 

“Children,” said the teacher in a tone of re- 
proof, “‘ what is the matter?” 

Instead of a drawer, there was but a shelf set 
in the table, and on the front edge of this sat a 
cunning little squirrel peeping forth to see if 
he might safely venture from his hiding place. 
At sight of the teacher he drew back into his 
corner, and was caught by him. 

“Here, children,” he said, as he drew him 
out, “ here is the ink-spiller, a little rogue of a 
squirrel; his feet are dabbled with ink now: I 
thought we should find out who did the mis- 
chief. I felt certain it was not Edward.” 
“Here, Edward,” he added, turning to him, 
“he has cleared you, and you may have him.” 

As Edward took him, he saw he was the 
very one that he and John had seen looking in 
at the window. He put him in his dinner 
basket till the noon recess, and then fed him 
and let him go, to run and frolic with his fel- 
lows as he pleased. The squirrel did not for- 
get his good fare, and all the summer frisked 
and played about the school-house. The chil- 
dren were careful not to alarm him, and he be- 
came almost tame, They called him “ Squirrel 
Ned,” and sometimes “ Squire Ned,” and many 
a time he made them think of the boy who 
would not act a lie, and whose word could be 
believed when everything seemed to be against 
it. 


DAXTER’S SAINTS’ REST, COMPLETE.—The 

Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By Richard Baxter, 
accurately collated with the various editions printed 
in the author’s lifetime, with a life of the author, 
unabridged. Royal 8vo. $2. 

It is refreshing, truly refreshing, thus to find the 
lorious old Sainte’ Rest as Baxter left it—una- 
ridged, without changes of phraseology, and in its 

full original proportions. The taste of the age is 
setting more and more decidedly against compila- 
tions and abridgments of the standard works of the 
great standard authors in theology, whether practi- 
cal or didactic, and we are glad of it.—Ezaminer. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest unabridged, filling a large 
and handsome book of six hundred and sixty pages, 
is anew book. This, we presume, is the first edi- 
tion ever issued inthiscountry. * * * All who 
appreciate Baxter as a soul-stirring, earnest, prac- 
tical writer, will desire to read his work just as he 
wrote it. * * * It needs no recommendation 
but the fact that it is the Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
entire, without abridgment.—Christian Observer. 

The memoir of Baxter, which introduces this fine 
large octavo volume, though a mere outline of that 
great man’s life, is prepared with great care, and is 
a very felicitous digest of the most important events 
in his history. © * *® But the most remarkable 
characteristic of this edition is, that it is the verit- 
able Sainte’ Rest, unaltered and undiluted.—Puri- 
tan Recorder. 

No praise of ours could increase the fame of a 
work which for nearly two centuries has been a re- 
ligious classic, which has cheered the dying hours 
of hundreds of thousands of God’s ople, and 
which will probably retain its place in God’s Church 
till time will be no more.’?—Union, 

Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 

For sale b 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
ap 14—2t Philadelphia. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


ae WORKS—Published by Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Publishers and Booksellers, No. 25 
South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

The Signs of the Times; or, The Present, Past, 
and Future. By the Rev. John Cumming, DP. D. 
“And there shall be signe in the sun, and io the 
moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity.” In one volume, 12mo, 
price 75 cents. Sketches; 
two vols., price $1.50. Cumming’s Seven Churches 
of Asia-Minor; one volume, price 75 cents. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on the Miracles; one vol., price 75 
cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables; one 
volume, price 75 ceats. Cumming’s Lectures on 
Daniel ; one volume, price 75 cents. aes 
Minor Works. A Message from God; or, Thoughts 
on Religion for Thinking Men; price 38 cts. The 
Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit; price 38 cents. Christ our Passover ; 
or, Thoughts on the Atonement; price 38 cents. 
Christ Receiving Sinners; price 38 cts. The Fin- 
ger of God; price 38 cents. The Great Sacrifice; 
price 38 cents. 

Neaacy Reapy.—Infant Salvation; or, Al! Saved 
that Die in Infancy. The Communicant’s Manoa! ; 
a Piain and Practical Exposition of the Lord’s 8up- 

Tho- Baptismal Font; an Exposition of the 
3 


Natere and Obligations of Christian Baptism, 
mar 


LLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN—Ne. 
| 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have re- 
cently published the following val and inter- 
esting works: 

I. A Historical Vindication of 
the Plan of Union by the Presbyterian Church in 
— States. By the Rev. lwaac V. Brown, A. M. 

vo. $1. 

In thie volume we have at Grst a brief bistorical 
sketch of the Presbyterian Church in this country, 
the object of which is to show that the founders of 
the Chureh: ig this western world held prisciples 
that were utterly at war with those incorporated 
into the Plan of Union between that Church and 
the Congregational churches of New England. Tbe 
inference from thie is, that the New-school Pres 
byterian Charch which incorporates that basis, can- 
not be, as it assumes to be, the ‘‘ Constitutional 
Charch.”” The author thea takes up the Plan of 
Union, which was entitled, “‘ A Plan of Union for 
the New Settlements,” and shows, we think, very 
satisfactorily, that it wae designed to be only a 
temporary arrangement. He then considers the 
Plan iteelf, and discusses, with much force and 
ability, its unconstitutional character, and then in 
the rest of the work vindicates, at great length, 
the action of the Assembly in abrogating it. In this 
discussion, the various acts of the church courts in 
relation to the difficulties which resulted in the di- 
vision of the Assembly, are given, and made the 
subject of extended remarks. Mr. Brown appears 
to have had an active part in these trying scenes, 
and ie particularly familiar with their history in all 
its detaila. We think-be has done the cause of 
sound Presbyterianism good service in the publi- 
cation of this work. The reading of this book has 
impressed us deeply with a sense of the danger of 
departing, for purposes of expediency, from the 
scriptural and well established principles of a 
Church. We highly commend it to the attention 
of our readers.— Evangelical Repository. 

Il. The Night Lamp. A Narrative of the Means 
by which Spiritual Darkness was dispelled from 
the Death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. 
By the Rev. John Macfariane, LL.D. With a Por- 
traitand Vignette. $1. 

A very touching and impressive memoir, so ra- 
diant with joy and peace, that the reader cannot 
withhold the prayer, ** Let me die the death of the 
righteous.”—N, Y. Evangelist. 

Ill. The Hiding-Place; or, the Sinner found in 
on a By the Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. 12mo. 


The subject is happily conceived by the author, 
ably discussed, an highly distinguished for its 
evangelical spirit.—Ch. Chronicle. 

IV. Revival Sermons. By Rev. Daniel Baker, 
D.D. 2volse. 12mo. With Portrait. $2. 

These volumes ought to be known and read. The 
discourses are clear, practical, pungent, scriptural 
in the forms of expression used, and eminently 
ovens in spirit. Wehave read them with real 
satisfaction, and cheerfully commend them to the 
Christian public.—Ch. Examiner. 

V. Religious Maxims ; having « connexion with 
the Doctrine and Practice of Holiness, By Thos. 
C. Upham, D. D. 31 cts. 

These are well considered and weighty maxims, 
and each of them developes to a reflecting mind a 
rich store of Bible truth.— Puritan Recorder. 


VI. Asleep in Jesus ; or, Words of Consolation for 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. W. B. Clark. 18mo. 
31 cents. 

This is one of the most instructive and attractive 
little books on the death of little children that we 
have ever met with.— Evening Traveller. 


VII. American Mechanic and Workingman. By 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo. 75 cts. 

It is a book for every person to read and study 
with advantage. It is full of valuable information 
on a great variety of topics, conveyed in a style 
which will always please.—Presb. Advocate. 

Published and for sale b 

WILLIAM S&S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

ap 14—3t 


R. SPRAGUE’S NEW WORK.—NOW READY. 
— Visits to European Celebrities! By the Rev. 
William B. Sprague, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

This volume consists of a series of graphic and 
life-like personal sketches of many of the most dis 
tinguished men and women of Europe, with whom 
the author became acquainted in the course of sev- 
eral European tours. Edward Irving, Rowland Hill, 
Wilberforce, Jay, Robert Hall, John Foster, Han- 
nah More, Guizot, Louis Philippe, Sismondi, Tho- 
luck, Gesenius, Neander, Humboldt, Eacke, Ro- 
gers, Campbell, Joanna Baillie, John Pye Smith, 
Amelia Opie, Dr. Pusey, Mrs. Sherwood, Maria 
Edgeworth, John Galt, Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Chalmers, 
Sir David Brewster, Lord Jeffrey, Professor Wilson 
(Kit North), Southey, and others, are here protrayed 
as the author saw them in their own homes, and 
under the most advantageous circumstances. Ac- 
companying the Sketches are the Autographs of 
each of the personages described. This unique 
feature of the work adds in no smal] degree to its 
attractions. For the social circle, for the traveller 
by rail or steamboat, for all who desire to be re- 
freshed and not wearied by reading, the book will 
prove to be a most agreeable companion. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
ap 14—2t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


HOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS—For sale at 
very low prices forcash. Lightfoot’s Complete 
Works; 2 vols., folio. Tromius’ Concordance to 
the Septuagint; 2 vols., flio; very scarce and val- 
uable. Stapferie’s Theology; 5 vols., 8vo; very 
rare. Baxter’s Practical Works; 4 vols.; royal 8vo. 
Walle’ History of Infant Baptism; 4 vols. War- 
burton’s Divine Legatiun of Moses; 3 vols. Fair- 
bairn on the Typology of the Scriptures. Conybeare 
and Howson’s Life of St. Paul; 2 vole, Newcomb’s 
Cyclopedia of Missionsx. Davidson’s Lectures on 
Biblical Criticiem ; 2 vols. Also many other valuable 
books in every department of Biblical literature. 
Also on hand and for sale at very low prices, the 
valuable publications of Messrs. Clarkes of Edin- 
burg, comprising the Commentaries of Olshausen, 
Hengstenberg, Haverick, and the History of Ha- 
genbach, Giesler, &c. The valuable sabticntions 
of Messrs. Carters of New York, and Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston, always on hand, and for sale at 
the lowest prices by SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers and Importers, 
ap 14—3t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


R. WILLIAMS’S WORKS.—NEW EDITIONS. 

— Religious Progress ; Discourses on the De- 

velopment of the Christian Character. By William 

R. Williame, PD. D. Third edition. 12mo, cloth, 
85 cents. 

This work is from the pen of one of the brightest 
lights of the American pulpit. We scarcely know 
of any living writer who has a finer command of 
powerful thought and glowing, impressive Janguage 
than he. The volume wil! advance, if possible, the 
author’s reputation.—Dr. Spracue, Albany Atlas. 

It is a rich exposition of Scripture, with a fund of 
practical religious wisdom, conveyed in a style so 
strong and massive as to remind one of the English 
writers of two centuries ago.—Methodist Quarterly. 

His power of apt and forcible illustration is with- 
out a parallel among modern writers. The mute 
pages spring into life beneath the magic of his ra- 
diant imagination. But this is never at the expense 
of solidity of thought or strength of argument.— 
Harper’s Monthly Miscellany. 

The strength and compactness of argumentation, 
the correctness and beauty of style, and the import- 
ance of the animating idea of the discourses, are 
worthy of the high reputation of Dr. Williams, and 
place them among the most finished homiletic pro- 
ductions of the day.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Lectures onthe Lord’s Prayer.—By Wm. R. Wil- 
liame, D.D. Third edition. 32mo, cloth, 85 cents. 

In reading, we resolved to mark the passages 
which we most admired, but soon found that we 
should be obliged to mark nearly all of them.—Ch. 
Secretary. 

It bears in every page the mark of an elegant wri- 
ter and’an accomplished scholar, an acute reas“ner, 
and a cogent moralist. Some passages are so de- 
cidedly eloquent that we instinctively find ourselves 
looking round as if upon an audience, and ready to 

join them with audible applause.—Ch. Inquirer. 

Their breadth of view, strength of logic, and stir- 
ring eloquence place them among the very best 
homiletical efforts of the age. Every page is full 
of suggestion as well as eloquence.—Ch. Parlour 
Magazine. 


Miscellanies.—By Wm. R. Williams,D.D. New, 
improved edition. Price reduced. 12mo. $1.25. 

This work, which has been heretofore published 
in octavo form at $1.75 per copy, is published by the 
present proprietors in one handsome 12mo volume, 
at the Jow price of $1.25. 

He often rises to the sphere of a glowing and im- 
pressive eloquence, because no other form of lan- 
guage can do justice to his thoughts and emotions. 
Y. Tribune. 

One of the richest volumes that has been given to 
the public for many years.—N. Y. Reg. 

The author’s mind is cast in no common mould. 
A delightful volume.— Meth. Prot. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
ap 14—2t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNI- 
CANT.—By James W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, 35 cents; cloth gilt, 50 cents. Second thou- 
sand now ready. 

A delightful volume, which we can recommend to 
old communicants as well as to young, for whose 
benefit it was chiefly designed. In its eighty-five 
brief sections there are many topics for serious re- 
flection—the seeds of the things which may be cul- 
tivated to luxuriant fruitfulness.— Presbyterian. 

It deals in the clearest manner with the momen- 
tous practical truths which cluster round the great 
ordinance, and utters its emphatic counsels in a way 
that can hardly fail to reach the conscience. Its 
point and brevity wil] make it felt, where a more 
elaborate treatise would fail.— Evangelist. 


Published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, upper corner of Amity street. 
For either of the above prices, remitted in post- 
age stamps or otherwise, a copy will wat: 3 by 


mail post-paid. mar 

EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
pa two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and cerious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are gy weapon perfumed, appear ia 
constant succession for several months. The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or age $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 

sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, a- 
house, nursery, Or orchard, will be sent gratis, oa 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
age stamp. 7 Carriage of plants paid to Bostr» } 
or New York, sepo—Om" 


| Hon. Robert T. Conrad, 


HING UNDRRTAKER— Wri 
ay Moons would reepectfully inform hie friends” 
and the public generally, that he has commenced 
the business of a Undertaker , at No. 538 
Arch street, North side, Weat of Broad street, Phila- 
delphia. Having been consiected with the well 
known establishment of his father, both as assistant 
and partner, he | himeelf that a fall know- 
ledge of the business and an assiduous devotion to 
its duties, by him a liberal share of public 
patronage. His prices will be moderate, 


VV ANTED—By 2 man who bas had some 
of & school in a country town, or as Teach- 
or of Ragiiah branches in an Academy. Good testi- 
monials can be given. Address | 
WALTER,” 
of Pr 


ap 14—2:" 144 Chestnut street, clphie. 


SCARORA ACADEMY.—The Summer 
sion of this long established Institution 


the let of May neat. Every facility 


best quality.: te 
He is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men who have known him in his connection with 
his father’s establishment : 
Rt. Rev. A. Potter, D. D. {| Hon. John K. Kane, 
Rev. P. F. Mayer, D. D. | Hon. Robert C. Grier, 
Harry Conrad, Esq Josiah Randall, Esq. 
James H. Orne, Faq. Henry M. Watts, Esq. 
Edwin Kirkpatrick, Esq. | Samuel L. Marke, Esq. 
Rev. L. Cheeseman, D.D. | John R. Vogdes, Eaq. 
Fred. V. Krug, Esq. Jas. L. Claghorn, Eaq. 
James C. Vogdes, Esq. | P. B. Goddard, M. D. 
Samuel Zelley, Esq. Rev.H.A.Boardman,D.D. 
Rev. Kingston Goddard, | Rev.DeWolfeHowe,D.D. 
Rev.Wm.B.Stevens,D.D. 
B. M. Jones, Esq. 
John C. Cresson, 
R. H. Townsend, M. D. 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
Henry Sloan, Esq. 
Wa. M. Shewell, Esq. 


J. W. Martien, Eeq. 
8S. Craig Heberton, M. D. 
Samuel Smyth, Esq. 
Geo. M. Troutman, Esq. 


M. L. Hallowell, Esq. Joha B. Myers, Esq. 
William Camm, Esq. Abraham Hart, Esq. 
Thomas Earp, Joha Wiltbank, M. D. 


Wm. Suddards, 
v. John Chambers, 
Wm. Wilsoa, Esq. 
Wm. S. Martien 

Pierce Butler, Esq. 

A. E. Stocker, M. D. 
J. K. Mitchell, M. D. 
Thomas Beaver, Esq. 
Rev. D. W. Bartine, 

J. L. Melihenny, Esq. 
Hoa. Jos. R. Chandler, 
John L. Newbold, M. D. 
E. H. Frishmuth, Esq. 


Geo. L. ell Rage 


Joha A. Hendry, Esq. 
James Durnell, Esq. 
James Dunlap, Esq. 
Caleb R. Keeny, Eaq. 
John Grigg, Esq. 

Wm. H. Hooper, M. D, 
C. C, Jackson, M. D, 
Rev. Henry Darling, 
Rev. M. G. Clarke, 

J. Price Wetherill, Esq. 
Michael B. Dyott, Esq. 
Joseph Esherick, Esq. 
Z. Gemmill!, Eeq. 
David Boyd, Eeq. 


R. Creswell, . James H. Sprague, Esq. 


ap 14—4t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphsa 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Aliso, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+f 


ARLAND & LESTER—Commission Merchants 
and Forwarding Agents. Office and Ware- 
rooms, 39 Bollingbrook street, Petersburgh, Vir- 
ginia; and near South Side Wharf, City Point, Vir- 
ginia, ap 7—3t* 


ANTED—A young Lady, to teach the Higher 

English and M:thematical studies. Address 

Principal of Oakland Female Institute, Norristown, 
Pennsy!vania. ap 14—2* 


gentleman of liberal education 
and practical experience as a Teacher, wishes 
to obtain a situation as Principal or Assistant Prin- 
cipal of a Grammar of High School in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Any one desiring a personal inter- 
view, with a view to an engagement, wil] please ad- 
dress E. 8.,” 
ap 14—2t* Box No. 13, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


EVERLY INSTITUTE—Beverly, New Jersey. 
—In this Institution a limited number of pupils 
is received, who are under the immediate super- 
vision and instruction of the Principal, in all the 
branches of a complete English, Scientific, ana 
Classical education. Modern Languages, Music 
&c., are also taught by able instructors. The School 
is beautifully located on the banks of the Delaware, 
three miles ‘doe Burlington, New Jersey, — 
direct railroad commanication with New York, a 
is hourly accessible from Philadelphia, both b 
steamboat and railroad. Ordinary expenses, § 
per quarter. For circulars, &c., address 
Rev. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M., Principal. 
mar 31—6t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 


afforded to young men pre either for besi- 
nese or the higher classes in College. Our loca- 
tion is in the country, eight miles from the Mifffin 
and siz miles from the Perryville station of the Penn- 
Rajjroad, connecting Philadelphia aad 

ttsburgh; and it is a fact, that ought to commend 
itself to every well-wisher of youth, that whilst the 
religioes influences and exercises of the Institution 
ere all that the most anzious parent could desire, 
there are no distractions from quiet study, and few 
or no temptations to idleness, vice, or dissipation. 
Our aim is to serround thoee under our care, 
as far as practicable, with influences and re- 
strictions of a well-regulated Christian bhome—to 
impart manly and noble motives for action, as well 
as earnestness ia preparing for the solemn realiti¢s 
of life ; and we desire no young man’s here, 
who ia not willing to become the su tof a mild 
bat uncompromising discipline of mind, morals, and 
manners. Pious young men are especially invited 
to consider the advantages here afforded. 

Teaus—$55 _ session (of five months), payable 
quarterly, strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionery extra. No deduction for absence, exceptia 
cases of protracted sickness. 

For further particulars address oo 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal. 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 


ap 7—4t 


LMWOOD INSTITUTE —Norristown, Penn- 
sylvenia.—The Sammer Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the Ist of May next, and 
continue five months. The number of pupils is 
limited, so that each one may receive proper atten- 
tion. The Institute is a family School, designed to 
secure the comforts and ameliorating influences of 
a well regulated Christian home, as well as the ad- 
vantage of thorough educational training. The 
course of instruction embraces al! the branches of 
a liberal English and classical education. Instruc 
tion is also given to those who desire it in French, 
Spanish, and German. Pupile may be prepared, 
according to the wishes of their parents, for College 
or for practical business pursuits. 

Texms—$75 per Session. 

For Circulars, apply to Smith & English, 36 North 
Sixth street; J.indsay & Biakiston, 25 South Sixth 
street, Philadelphia; or address 

Rev. GEO. D G WOLFF, A. M., 
ap 7—4 Norristown, Pennay!vania. 


FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer 
Session of thie Institution will commence on Tues- 
ne, the let of May. 

eaus—Board, including lights, &c., and tuition 

in English studies, per session of five months, $79; 
Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, and use of instrument, 
920 to $25; Vocal Music in clases, $2; Drawing 
and Flower Paiating, $10 to $12.50; Painting ia 
Oil, $20; Ancient and Modern Languages, each, 
$10; Washing per dozen, 36 cents. 

The session . bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 


by addressing, 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


mar 17—6t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Sum- 
mer Session will commence on the first Monday in 
May. Pupile are prepared for College or business 
——. Circulars can be obtained at this office. 
ap 


| the lst of May next, an expe- 

rienced Assistant Teacher, to teach the 
higher branches of the English and Mathematical 
departments in a long established Academy. The 
applicant will please state particulars as to a 
how long he has been teaching, and whether he in- 
tends making teaching his profession. Must be a 
communicantin an evangelical Protestant Church— 
a Presbyterian preferred. 

Wanted also, a young Gentleman, to assist in the 
lower of the above branches, who is desirous of ad- 
vancing in the Classical or Modern Languages, and 
who would consider tuition in these, and board, 
&c., as a part of the salary. Address immediately, 

** BOX No. 4,” 
Post Office, 


ap 7—3t Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


FEMALE SEMINARY—Birming- 

ham, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, occupies one of the most 
desirable locations in the State. It is so easy of ac- 


romantic mountain scenery, that no one who wishes 


from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and | ©®**, retired, healthful, and surrounded with such 
rsonal training, and care of home. Due promi- 


nence is given to daily religious instruction. T 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


aug | 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Lan- 
guager. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Ancient and Modern languages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher in 
some male College or Classical High-school. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and having acquired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgium, he is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
man can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best calculated to make 
thorough scholars. Satisfactory reference can be 
given as to religious character and professional 
ability. Address, ** TEACHER,” 
mar 17—9t* #Salem, Roanoke county, Virginia. 


Ww JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuer Mirer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 
. Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

——_ President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Witiiam F. Wrens, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of | and November. Pu- 
piles received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Treans—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $95, 
in advance, Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modera Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


OUNG LADY TEACHER WANTED—In a Fe- 
male Seminary. A young Lady fully qualified 
to give instruction in French and Drawing. Ad- 
dress PRINCIPAL,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
ap 14—3t 144 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE.—A few pupils can be 
received in this Institution after the Ist of April. 
Its object is to take care of the morals and manners 
as well as to train the intellect. 
For terms apply to 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
mar 24—8t* 


Principal and Proprietor. 
RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE SE- 
MINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK.—A healthy and delightful retreat for the 
summer. Twelve Professors and Teachers give in 
struction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of Or- 
namentals, New classes for those beginning Ancient 
and Modern languages. Summer term wil! begin 
lst May, and continue fourteen weeks. Whole ex- 
pense is $28. For further particulars apply to 
mar 24—S8t Rev. JAMES GILMOUR. 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—Near Carlisie, Penn- 
sy/vania.—The Eighteenth Session will com- 
mence May Ist. Parents will find this a desirable 
place for their sons, on account of its healthfulness 
and moral purity, as well as ite superior educational 
advantages. The buildings have been greatly im- 
roved, and the dormitories re-furnished. The num- 
r of students will be strictly limited, and every 
attention given to their comfort and improvement. 
Terms, $60 per session (five months). 
For Circulars, with city references, and full in- 
formation, address 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 24—6t 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT.—By the Rev. S. N. Howell, 
A. M.—Number limited to twelve.—The School is lo- 
cated in the village of Mystic, Connecticut, seven 
miles from New London, and five from Stbnington. 
The Principal devotes his whole time to teaching, 
and receives into his family only a limited number, 
whose moral and mental culture wil! be entirely un- 
der his own supervision. number received 
into the family being limited to twelve, gives to each 
pupil a much greater advantage than can be enjoyed 
in schools of larger size, as each one is under the 
immediate care and instraction of the Principal. 
Pupils are fitted for business pursuits, or for en- 
trance _ —— The ~“y is divided into two 
sessions of twenty-one weeks each inai 
the first Tuesdays of May and nade es 
Teams—250 per year, including all ordinary ex- 
penses. No extra charges. Pupils’ rooms are car- 
peted and in a neat and comfortable man- 


ner. 

For Circulars and foll particulars, address the 
Principal at Thornton’s Ferry, New Hampshire, ua- 
til the 15th of April. 

Rergarnces.—Rev. Drs. Krebs, Phillips, Alex- 
ander, McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, New 
York, Rev. J. D. Wells, Williamsburg. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Fr6nt street; C. W. Weed, 82 William 
street ; C. G. Westlake, 69 Nassau street; Charles 
Scribaer, Park Row, New York. Faculty of Prince- 
ten Coll and Theologica! Seminary. Rev, Dr, 
De Witt, Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania. Ex-Governor 
Bigler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, 
Philadelphia, Rev. N. B. Cook, Mystic. 

mar 24—6t 


learn, could find an Institution more favourably 
tuated. Experienced teachers, who are graduates 
of Troy and Mount Holyoke Seminaries, are em- 
ployed in thie Institution, and no pains will be 
spared to sustain its growing reputation. The sum- 
mer term commences the last Tuesday in April, and 
continues five months. Charges to date from the 
time of entering, and no deductions made for ab- 
sence, except in case of sickness. Pupils from 
abroad are aageetes to board in the Seminary Build- 
ing, with the Principal, who gives his entire atten- 
tion to their interest and advancement. 
Tenue—Boarding, tuition, and furnishsd rooms, 
r term, $60. Latin, German, French, Painting, 
wing, and Music (instrumental), extra. 
ap 7—6t* Rev. J. W. WARD, Principal. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
— Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 
—J. HENRY JOHNSON, A. M., Principal.— 
This Institution is situated in a high and healthful 
region, abounding in picturesque scenery. It is ac- 
cessible either by the Morris and Essex, or by the 
Belvidere Delaware Railroad, to points which con- 
nect by a short stage ride with the village. The 
buildings coanected with the Institution are com- 
modious and well adapted to the comfort and con- 
venience of the pupils. This Academy is under the 
care of the Presbytery of Newton, and is essentially 
religious in its character, and will, with the blessing 
of » prove a of piety. The advantages 
here enjoyed are of a high order. The Principal, 
assisted by competent teachers, devotes his whole 
time to the interests of his pupils. There will be 
two sessions in a year, of twenty-two weeks each. 
The Summer Term commences May 9th. Tuition 
in the Classics, Mathematics, and English, together 
with board and washing, $70 per Session. ‘French, 
Music, and Drawing, extra. ap 7—3t* 


esate TEACHER WANTED.—A young lady, 

well qualified to give instruction in all the Eng- 
lish branches and needle-work, ie wanted to take 
charge of a small Seminary in a thriving village 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. A Presbyterian 
preferred. For further particulars address 

“gs. L..” 

ap-7—3t Ickesburgh, Perry county, Pennsylvania. 


FEMALE SEMINARY, POTTS- 
TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer 
Session of this Institution will commence on Moa- 
ve | the 6th of May. 

ERms— Boarding, including tuition, lights, fuel, 
&c., per session of five months, $70. Instruction 
in Music, Piano, and Guitar, with ase of instra- 
ment, $20. Vocal Music,$2. Drawing, $6. Flower 
Painting, $10. Aricient and Modern Languages, 
each, $10. Washing per dozen, 30 cents. Bills 
payable $50 in advance. The balance at the close 
of the Session. 

Rev. W. R. WORK, 
Rev. RICHARD CURRAN,} Principals. 
ap 14—4t 


ARNERVILLE UNION SEMINARY AND 
FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A new School to 
be qos April 20th, 1855. The Proprietors ox 
thie Institution have spared neither expense nor 
pains in fitting up the grounds and buildings with a 
view to the comfort and convenience of students. 
The buildings are new and elegant, with ample ac- 
commodations for two hundred and fifty students. 
Each department will be under the direct supervi- 
sion of a Professor of experience and acknowledged 
ability. Pupils prepared for any Class in College. 
Expense per quarter, of eleven weeks, includin 
common English branches, board, washing, 


room, (in advance), $25. 
Principals, 


Rev. W.S. POST, A. M., 
F. DE WIGNE, Dr. Ph. A. M. 
For further information, please address 
F. DE. WIGNE, 


Warnersville, Schoharie county, New York. 
ap 14—4t 


EDIA CLASSICAL INSTITUTE.—The Sum- 
mer Session of this Institution will commence 
on Tuesday, May Ist. Circulars may be had at the 
Drug Store of A. W. Gayley, Eighteenth and Chest- 
put streets ; at the Bookstore of J. M. Wilson, Ninth 
and Arch streets, and at the Education Rooms, 265 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Or address 

gy. 8S. M. GAYLEY, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 
ap 14—3t 
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NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Ne. 286 Broadway, New 
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“RECENT RUBIACATION! — 
Taz Mi Hote Wend Mat- 
the Expositio who have 
bre-tiouds of good things, will fee 
log th wh el 
pesiediy struck anew 
4 
z= companion of many of the best Christians in former 
| days, and contributed largely to their edification, and | 
to the soundness and depth of their piety. The ques- 
: tions considered, are jast such es must more or hens 
trouble ‘every believer, and have reference to every 
| étage of religious experience. In this day, when re- 
; ligion is so much @ thing of profession and outside 
: show, it would be well if attention could be secured 
for such « work as this, whose tendency is thorough- 
; ly to probe the heart. 
4 does not abound in philosophical discussion. It is 
4 | ——— 
| 
| 
| 
thet [nstitdtion' is doing. We have before spoken 
of the most afflicted classes of our race. 
; The Report of the Director of the Philedelphia 
of the United States, con- 
E We have received, in pemphiet e 
from the Southern Presbyterien Review on the last 
} General Ateombly, by the Rev. Stuart Robinson, 
j whieh has been already noticed in our columns. 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
—————— notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
2 to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
:.. | smells. be sent to them accordingly. No peper discontinued 
until all arrearages are pak., .xcept at the discreGon 
of the Proprietors. 
3 Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser J 
: tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cent. For 
a 8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
atrocious in’ themselves... Swallow a “, 
llet of powdered sulphur, and it 
diffuse pOilsome a here around 


